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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 
Notice.—A SECOND EDITION of Sir ALGERNON WEST'S 
RECOLLECTIONS, 1832-1886, is ready. /n Two Vols., 
with Portraits and Sketches, demy 8vo., 21s. 


Spectator :—“ In laying down the book our first thought is what an enviable life, our second will be what a 
delightful character that life reveals. Whether by effort or grace, the writer of this book reveals a | 
genius for making friends, even of his readers.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 


BY PRINCE KROPOT 
With an Introduction by GEORG BRANDES. In Two Vols., -— ~ wo Portraits of the Author. 
Large crown 8vo., 218. 
Literature :—" A very remarkable boek by a very remarkable man. 
numerous phases m: ake a book rare in its combination of varied interest.’ 
Bookman ;—“ It is impossible to say too much in praise of these two volumes. Kropotkin has written a 
fascinating book, and one of the most remarkable autobiographies of the age.’ 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 

LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Profusely Illustrated —_ Photogravures, Fac-similes, Topographical -Views, 
&c, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
*.* Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations, crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 

a 8vo., 15s, net in cloth ; or in half morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 

VOL. LXL. (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sipney 


Ler. Nore.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may 

be had upon application. 

*,* Vol. I. was published .on January 1st, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every three months since that 
date. A further Volume will be published on April rst and July 1st, 1g0o. The latter volume will complete the 


wor 


Graphic pictures of life in 


SIDNEY LEE’S 


In One Volume. Medium 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). To be completed in Four Vols,, crown 8vo., with Portraits, 
Fac-similes, and Plans, 6s. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED.— With Sixteen Portraits and Six Plans, 
Vol. IIL, THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
Vol. L, FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, 
was published on November gth. The remaining Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 


Punch :—“ Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen and illumines as with torchlight the field on which opened 
Pitt's ae struggle with Napoleon.” 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF ACTIVE CAREERS. 
Edited by E. H. Prtcarrn. Large crown &vo., 7s. 6d. 
The Volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, and cach calling has been dealt with 
by an expert writing with sull knowledge of his subject. 
Daily Chronicle :—" Of quite exceptional interest. 
varied interest and candid revelation.” 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (Anne Genevieve 


de Bourbon). By Mrs, ALFRED Cock. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 
Literature :—" Mrs. Alfred Cock has produced probably as good a portrait as is now possible of this great Seven- 
teenth Century French Lady.” 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran- 


By the late JAMES PayN. With a Portrait, and a Memoir, by LEsLie STEPHEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Times :—* The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will seem to hear in ‘ The Backwater 
of Lite ; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran’ the last echoes of the familiar voice. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 39th Foo 


and Australian Expiorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo., 16s. 
Yorkshire Post :—* The life is extremely interesting. It is one more reminder of the wealth of capacity, little 
known often to the world at large, and barely recognised by the Government, which went to the building up of 
our Australian Colonies.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. Crown 8vo., 6s., 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “The Dear Irish Girl,” &c. 


The reader will find that this volume abounds in 


‘NEW STORY 
BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


| for January contains the first instalment of 
a NEW SERIAL STORY by H. 8. 
MERRIMAN, Author of “THE 
SOWERS,” “IN EKEDAR’S 
TENTS,” &c., entitled :-— 
THE ISLE OF UNREST, 


and the following contributions :— 
ELIZABETHAN LONDON. By the Bishop of 


London. 
NATAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome. 
A CRIMEAN MINIATURE. 
LUCY. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland. 
A BOER INTERIOR. By Freiheer von Elft. 
SIGNS AND SEASONS. By the Rev. John M. 


Bacon. 
THE GREY WOLF. By J. A.T. Lioyd. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER: a Study. 
Gwynn. 
THE DIRE PERIL OF SERGEANT SELLS. By 
Miss Mary Gaunt. 
HUMOURS OF IRISH LIFE. 
A NEWSPAPER STOP GAP. 
Henham. 
THE WAYS OF A MILITARY HOSPITAL. 
CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. -X. 
By Urbanus Sylvan. 
At all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Price One Shilling. 
“One of the very few good literary magazines." — 
Manchester Guardian. 
“ The ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ is full of good things.” — 
The World. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Each Number contains, in addition to an 
instalment of a Serial Story by a 
Popular Author, 

SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES By 
THE BEST WRITERS. 

“* Cornhill’ is really full of good reading from begin- 
ning to end. There is nothing to skip."—The 
Guardian. 

“Capital from every point of view, with an up-to- 
date feel about it.”"—Review of Reviews. 

Annual Subscription, including Postage 
to any Address in the Postal Union, 14s. 6d., 
payable i in advance. 


By Stephen 


By Ernest G 





To be Completed in Seven Monthly 
Volumes, large crown 8vo., cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. each, 

THE HAWORTH EDITION 
OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 
SISTERS BRONTE. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Now Ready. With Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s 
Vol. JIL—VILLETTE,. By CHARLOTTE 
Bronté. With a Preface by Mrs. 

Humphry Ward. 
*,* Prospectus on application. 


enaliiea — Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the 
first order. Never before have the Bronté Sisters 





. Spectator :—“ We confidently predict success for ‘ She Walks in Beauty,’ The clever reader will say, 
Silly book,’ but will not lay it down until it is finished.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo 


*What a 





been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated 
alike from one another and from others of their craft.” 


Place, S.W. 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S WORKS. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., tastefully printed, bound in cloth, price 12s., 


COLLECTED ESSA YS. By AvGusTINE BirRRELL. 
Vol. I. contains: OBITER DICTA. Series I. 
OBITER DICTA. Series II. 
Vol. II. contains: MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 

RES JUDICAT®. 

The Two Volumes are tastefully printed in large type, to supply the need of a Library 
Edition. 
“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. Unlike some | 

always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, 80 vivacious, that 


books delightful."—Daily Chronicle 
NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s., 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL LIFE IN IRELAND, By J. 


Duncan CralG, D.D., Author of “La Debanado; or Scenes during the Franco- 
German War,” &c. 
“On the whole, we are bound to say Dr. Craig has produced an uncommonly interesting book—a book, like 
himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque—a book calculated to while away many a tedious hour, of food 
tendencies, and we wish it, as it deserves, a large circulation and a host of readers. Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s., 


JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale of the Riviera. 


ing writers who might be named, he is 
this fidelity to it suffices to make his 





This novel is one of consider able merit and well written; the scenes and characters are cleverly conceived, 
and the episodes from the Franco-German war are gray yh ic descriptions of those stirring times. The story is 
remarkable for construction and minuteness of detail, and altogether it is a most enjoyable work.”—Public 
Opinion : 


In crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s., 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. (LOCUM TENENS), ox, The Oxford Man 
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* The book is entertaining, and is bright, brisk, and good reading.’ —Morning “ 
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Fine Arts, and Politics. ractical Science Teaching 
Pr abli c : School Training. 





Home Comforts. 


Is pulvished at Rome on the ist and 16th of cach 
month | 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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Each Number contains about 200 Pages 
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among its Contributors Number of Accounts, 
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| J. v. Liebig in blue, and certified by 
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THE WEEK 


For the moment the military operations in South 
Africa appear to have come to a dead-lock, and so far 
as can be judged there is no probability of any imme- 
diate action on either side. In Natal, Sir Redvers 
Buller is confronted by a strong natural position which 
is being steadily developed by the enemy. He has 
already failed in an attempt to cross the river, and has 
lost 1,100 men, ten guns, and a large number of valuable 
artillery horses. All chance of success by a direct attack 
is now Obviously at an end, even ifit could be admitted 
that such a chance ever existed. The total British force 
distributed between the Tugela and Durban cannot be 
less than 25,000 men, and further troops belonging to 
the fifth division are arriving. Under Sir George White, 
locked up in Ladysmith, there are about 9,500 men, so 
that within a few days our total strength in Natal will 
probably exceed 35,000, opposed to perhaps 25,000 
Boers. The situation is instructive as showing that 
distribution and powers of movement are of much more 
importance than mere numbers in determining relative 
military advantages. Tactically as well as strategically 
the Boers are at present masters of the position: Not 
content with opposing formidable fortifications to Sir 
Redvers Buller’s advance, they have begun to show in 
small bodies south of the Tugela and west of the rail- 
way, hoping probably to repeat the mystification of our 
generals in which they formerly succeeded. 


On the east also a large body is said to be busily 
engaged in fortifying Inlhawe Hill, obviously with a 
view to menace Sir Redvers Buller's right flank and to 
compel him to attack before attempting to move upon 
the lower Tugela. The maintenace of this force south of 
the river is one of the boldest measures as yet taken by the 
Boer leaders. It is reported that the British force will be 
withdrawn from the camp near Chieveley to Frere, six 
miles further south, in order to organise itstransport. Such 
a retirement may be necessary, but the moral effect cannot 
be satisfactory, and the strength of the Boers south of 
the Tugela will doubtless be increased. Until a field 
column of at least 10,000 men can be equipped with 
sufficient transport to be independent of the railway 
for some days, it is difficult to see how any operations 
can be undertaken in Natal. Masses of wagons and 
draught animals have been landed in South Africa, but 
it seems clear that the troops at the front are not yet 
equipped. 


UNFORTUNATELY a strictly analogous situation exists 
on the western border, where Lord Methuen is faced 
by another great fortified position daily increasing in 
strength, and barring all advance upon Kimberley. He 
also has experienced a severe reverse, the principal 
feature of which—the disaster to the Highland Brigade 
—remains unexplained, and he will certainly not attempt 
a direct attack upon entrenchments, now far more 
tormidable than on the 11th inst. Lord Methuen’s wholly 
premature advance trom Orange River Station has entailed 
tour serious actions with heavy sacrifices, unattended by 
any corresponding results, On this line also the operations 
are at a standstill, and nothing can be done apparently 
until the British forces are relieved from their absolute 


dependence upona railway. Meanwhile, Lord Methuen 
holds a Boer force, probably less strong than is esti- 
mated; but natural anxiety for his communications 
tethers a considerable body of troops to the railway in 
his rear, 


GENERALS FRENCH and GaTacrRE maintain their 
positions, and are attempting to prevent the spread of 
disloyalty in Cape Colony. The mounted force of the 
former, with its horse artillery, has shown much 
activity, but is too small to do more than harass the 
enemy and guard the railway between Middleburg and 
de Aar. The Boer force south of the Orange River has 
never been large, and, although recruited by a number 
of Dutch farmers variously estimated, it is unlikely to 
advance. In the centre the main qutstion is at present 
political rather than military. Happily there is no sign 
of a general rising, and later it will be possible to reinforce 
the troops in this quarter. The only danger appears to lie 
in sporadic attempts on the part of the disloyal population 
to interrupt the long lines of railway on which Generals 
French and Gatacre depend. The news from Lady- 
smith and Kimberley is satisfactory ; but the resources 
of these places must be running low, and they remain 
standing causes of anxiety. Judging from the diversion 
of troops to Durban, it must be assumed that Sir 
Redvers Buller regards the relief of Ladysmith as the 
most pressing need of the moment. 


LookinG back during nearly three months of war 
it is easy to trace the train of circumstances which has 
led to a most humiliating military situation, The 
loud-spoken advocates of war were unanimous in mini- 
mising its scope and its requirements. How far the 
Government was influenced by the experts who hailed 
from Johannesburg, what advice was tendered by the 
military authorities, and what knowledge the latter really 
possessed, we do not know. It is sufficient to note that 
the military preparations were tardily begun, that they 
were totally inadequate, and that alike in the office and 
in the field, the fighting capacity of the Boers was disas- 
trously underrated. 


THE momentary dearth of more serious news from 
South Africa accounts, no doubt, for the sensation 
caused in London by the announcement of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s escape trom Pretoria. The circumstances 
in which the war correspondent of the Morning Post 
was captured, made it as impossible for the enemy as 
for the London Press to treat him as a non-combatant ; 
and though it is rumoured that an order from General 
Joubert for Mr. Churchill’s release reached the State - 
Schools Prison shortly after he had won his liberty, he 
seems to have had no good reason to be confident that 
the Transvaal Government would differentiate his case 
from that of the British officers, the conditions of whose 
captivity will not, we trust, be made harder in conse- 
quence of this successful evasion. However, his own 
account of the manner in which he made good his 
escape has been read in the Morning Post with universal 
interest. Mr. Churchill’s adroitness and endurance are 
not to be doubted ; but he is not a modest man. We 
learn that he “ will avail himself of every opportunity 
from this moment to urge with earnestness an untlinch- 
ing and uncompromising prosecution of the war.” Mr. 
Churchill does not mention whether he is in a position 
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to act upon the suggestion made by certain newspapers, 
and give our intelligences the benefit of his experience 
in Pretoria. 


NuMeErovs letters have recently been received from 
officers who are now prisoners at Pretoria. They all 
agree in acknowledging the kindness of the Boers. It 
would be impossible to collect all the instances of Boer 
hospitality, but as the rumours of Boer brutality are still 
persistent, and are so widely believed that only lately a 
number of officers mentioned in conversation that they 
would blow their brains out rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemy, it is worth while to reproduce 
a few sentences from a letter sent home by a lieutenant 
in the Royal Irish Fusiliers :-— 

“ All you read about the boers in England is absolutely 
untrue. They are most kind to the wounded and prisoners, 
looking after them as well as their own wounded, and anything 
they have got they will give you if you ask them, even if they 
deprive themselves. We came up to Pretoria in first-class 
sleeping carriages. We have been moved into a fine, brick 
building with baths, electric light, &c. They provide us with 
everything, from clothes to tooth-brushes. We are constantly 
getting presents of vegetables and cigars from private people. 
In fact, we can have everything we like except our liberty.” 


THERE has been an armistice for this last week as 
far as political speaking is concerned. But the war has 
naturally been thé chief theme of Christmas sermons 
and messages. Amongst those who have condemned 
the war are the Rector of Morpeth, Canon Hicks, the 
Rev. J. E. Roberts, of Manchester and Dr. Clifford. 
The President of the Baptist Union, who is never afraid 
of befriending unpopular causes, issued a characteristic 
letter, in which he says :— 

“| wish with all my heart I could think we are in the right, 
but I am entirely unable to do so. We are in the wrong, and 
neither successes nor defeats can make wrong right. These 
defeats, however, are opening men’s eyes. Letters pour in 
upon me full of admissions that we have not been just. The 
Boer ultimatum was based upon a mistake, and a mistake 
caused by the action of our Government. Had we a spark of 
the heroism of the men on the field of battle we should confess 
our mistakes and ask for peace and arbitration.” 

The Bishops of Manchester and Southwark and Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, amongst others, have upheld the 
righteousness of this war. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
who attacked the Boer treatment of the natives, must 
know if he has read the books which state the Outlander 
case that the men for whom we are fighting have no 
wish to improve the position of the natives. Mr. Hughes 
has not yet, as far as we know, explained his serious 
omission of a date in quoting the alleged letter from 
General Joubert. The dissatistaction which his attitude 
has provoked amongst Methodists is finding expression 
in numerous letters to the Press. 


On New Year’s Day the territories of the Royal 
Niger Company will pass to the British Government. 
The history of the Niger Company is a pleasant 
contrast to the discreditable career of the Chartered 
Company, which has been such a fertile source of 
trouble in South Africa. The British Government paid 
a substantial price for the privilege of taking over the 
responsibilities of the company. And those responsi- 
bilities, as we are reminded by the Manchester Guardian, 
are no light ones. Colonel Lugard, the Governor, has 
to administer a tract of territory almost as large as 
France and Germany combined, with a climate in 
many parts in which it is impossible for Europeans to 
live. It is to be hoped that there will be no attempt 
to force the pace by military display or by expeditions 
to assert the authority of the Paramount Power. There 
may be great opportunities for promoting British trade 
with the various tribes which inhabit our new Imperial 
dominions, but those opportunities can best be utilised 
by cultivating friendly relations with chiefs and by 
avoiding any parade of force. If this wise policy is not 
observed, there will be endless little wars, and our new 
acquisition will be an embarrassment rather than a 
strength to the Empire, 





Tue State Trial in Paris is still proceeding; but the 


end is in sight. Originally, there were seventy-five 
“conspirators;” at present there are only nine, or at 
least there are only nine defendants whose conviction 
the Public Prosecutor finally demanded in his long 
réquisitoire. MM. Buffet, Dérouléde and Guérin are 
among them. M. Dérouléde has already been sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for what we should call 
contempt of court, having lost his temper and reviled 
his judges very outrageously. It is said that his con- 
stituents in the Charente, temporarily deprived of his 
services, mean to invite his brother, M. André Dérouléde, 
to represent them in the Chamber. MM. Buffet and 
Cailly were on Tuesday ordered to be excluded from the 
remaining deliberations of the High Court as a punish- 
ment for their contumacious attitude. M. Cailly is, how- 
ever, one of the six defendants included in Me. Bernard's 
last elimination. It is anticipated in some quarters that 
the Senators may be even more indulgent; and in any 
case it does not seem that any large part of the French 
people can be induced to take as serious a view of the 
plot against the Republic as the statesmen who dis- 
covered and frustrated it. 


THE report of the British Consul at Odessa, which 
has just been issued, places one more nail in the coffin 
of the early Victorian theory that the carrying trade of 
the world belonged by right to Great Britain alone. 
The Russian mercantile marine, which twenty years ago 
was so unfitted to enter into the competition that it was 
not even sufficient for the coasting business along its own 
narrow seaboard, has now won a part of that interna- 
tional trade, not because the British merchant service is 
less efficient, but because that of Russia has so improved 
as to make use of the few opportunities in which 
the natural advantages are on its side. The most 
important intercourse is between the Black Sea and the 
Russian ports on the Pacific, and in the last eight years 
the annual cargoes have increased from 16,000 to 
100,000 tons on one line alone. The occupation of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan, and the decree restricting 
the carrying trade between Russian ports to vessels 
under the Russian flag, as well as the Government 
subsidies to such organizations as the Russian Steam 
Navigation Company, might help to account for any 
increase in the last year, but the main facts represent an 
advance which is as inevitable in Russian ports as it is 
in those of Germany and France. It is as well to point 
out in answer to recent demands for similar protective 
measures at home that the growth of British prosperity 
in the shipping trade dates from the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts. 


Tue brothers Natu, who have been in prison or 
under police surveillance for two years and a half, were 
released on Tuesday. The charge against them was 
that they had provoked the Poona riots, and that they 
were implicated in the murder of Mr. Rand .and 
Lieutenant Ayerst. An obsolete Act of 1827 was put 
into force to enable them to be arrested and imprisoned 
without being brought to trial on a specified charge. 
Hence these men, whose deportation the Indian 
authorities thought to be necessary in the interests of 
the public safety, were treated as if they lived under 
the Russian police system. With such a case staring us 
in the face in India and recent experiences in Ireland, 
it is rather ridiculous to pretend that the practice of 
detaining men in custody without bringing them to trial 
is peculiar to the Continent. 


THE annual review of the administration of the 
Poor Law in London published in Tuesday’s Times has 
this year a special interest, for there is good reason to 
believe, as the Times’ correspondent indicates, that if 
both Mr. Chamberlain aud the Government sur- 
vive the earlier part of the session Poor Law legis- 
lation of a wide scope will be attempted. “ These 
‘reforms of the Poor Law,’ as they are called,” 
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is the rather sneering and unfriendly phrase under 
which the correspondent alludes to the proposed 
measures. And if it be true that they will and must 
“involve a large extra expenditure,” some scepticism 
about their ultimate appearance (even with a view to 
the General Election) is fully justified. Moreover the 
bad trade and pauperism which a big war invariably 
produces have scarcely yet made their appearance. 
Hence there is none of the popular distress and clamour 
that produced Pitt’s folly a century ago. The Poor Law 
statistics for the whole of London during the last 
twelve months are in one respect satisfactory. In spite 
of the increase of population, the numbers of those 
in receipt of outdoor relief have declined pretty 
steadily during the last ten years, Thus the compara- 
tive returns for the first week in January dropped from 
40,971 in 1889 to 36,440 in 1899. On the other hand, 
the number of indoor-paupers increased from 60,676 for 
the first week of January, 1889, to 68,443 for the first 
week of January, 1899. The main reasons suggested by 
Mr. Lockwood (the Metropolitan Poor Law Inspector) 
for this increase are (1) the improvement and growing 
comfort of inficmaries and workhouses and (2) the 
operation of trade union rules and of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which have a tendency to remove 
from the labour market and reduce to idleness all but 
the most efficient workers, 


HUMANITARIAN sentiment must not be allowed to 
make workhouses attractive to sturdy vagabonds and 
beggars. Discernment and minute classification is the 
obvious remedy. But many respectable people are 
driven into the workhouse by high and prohibitive rents 
or the impossibility of getting house room within reach 
of their work. In Lambeth “rents have been raised 
from 13s. 6d. and 14s. 6d. to from 17s. to 20s. by some 
speculative owners in order to sell property for a profit ; 
and in consequence of these exactions poor people have 
vacated their tenancies at great inconvenience.” Add 
the flourishing condition of the drink traffic, and no one 
need wonder that “the cost of our Poor Law operations 
in London is creeping up every year in almost every 
branch of the work.” 


Mr. Rosson’s Bill for raising the age of half-timers 
comes into force next Monday. The Bill, it will be 
remembered, was modified in committee. In town 
districts twelve is now the age at which children who 
have passed the necessary standard will be allowed 
partial or total exemption. In country areas the 
authorities have power to make the age limit eleven. 
The Act will be remembered as one of the very few 
social reforms which have been carried during the 
present Parliament, and the prospect of affairs is 
scarcely encouraging to the hope that their number 
will be increased during the remainder of this Govern- 
ment’s career. 


THE annual report of the Women’s Trades Union 
League gives an interesting account of the work of the 
organisation which has been engaged for twenty-five 
years in securing reasonable and healthy conditions of 
work for women employed in English factories and 
workshops, These conditions, although greatly im- 
proved by the efforts of the League and other agencies, 
are still unsatisfactory in many trades, among which we 
may especially note the pottery and match trades. In 
Birmingham, where women-workers are very numerous 
and not too highly paid, the employers have shown 
determined hostility to the League, and have resisted its 
efforts to establish Trades Unions by dismissing 
employees who have ventured to join these “ cruel 
organisations,” 


In the last week a whole series of railway accidents 
have taken place in different parts of Great Britain ; 
some happily trifling, others entailing loss of life and 
many serious injuries. The most disastrous occurred 





last Saturday at Wivelsfield, where a Brighton up train 
ran into the boat train from Newhaven while the latter 
was standing just outside the station, and on the 
Caledonian Railway near Motherwell, where a train ran 
off the metals and fell over an embankment. Eight 
persons lost their lives and a score were more or less 
seriously hurt in these two accidents. On the same 
night there was a collision at Slough junction on the 
Great Western, and on Wednesday morning there was 
another accident on the same line between Twyford and 
Reading. That strange class of persons who are fond 
of describing such catastrophes as special “ judgments ” 
provoked by personal or national delinquencies will be 
sorely tempted to moralise after the fashion of Pere 
Ollivier on these unfortunate occurrences. Humanly 
speaking it is difficult not to connect them with the fact 
that a great number of the most efficient railway servants 
on all the great lines are reservists who have been called 
back to military duties at a season when a particularly 
heavy traffic is always to be expected. 


THE Senior Wranglership and the nineteenth century 
are to come to a glorious termination together. The 
special board for Mathematics at Cambridge has recom- 
mended that, though the Class of Wranglerships shall 
be maintained, the order of names within that class 
shall in future be alphabetical, and there seems little 
doubt that the Senate will endorse this proposal. 
Everybody who is not a future Senior Wrangler will 
agree that the change is a good one. The Senior 
Wranglership has always been a great distinction, 
though there is no foundation for its reputation as the 
highest point in a Cambridge mathematician’s career. 
Paley, Baron Alderson, Chief Baron Pollock, Lord 
Langdale, Mr. Justice Stirling, Lord Rayleigh, Mr. 
Moulton have all gained the honours, the preponderance 
of lawyers being specially remarkable. But a candid 
critic must confess that the complete list of Senior 
Wranglers is a little disappointing. 


THE death of Lord Ludlow on Monday last not only 
removes an urbane and fair-minded legal personality, but 
still further weakens the final Court Appeal. Indeed, 
this year’s losses among the members of the Judicature 
are so serious in number and importance as to produce 
something like a crisis in the Judicial Committee and the 
House of Lords. Lord Herschell and Lord Watson, to 
say nothing of emeriti like Viscount Esher and Lord 
Penzance, have left gaps which it will take many 
appointments as excellent as that of Lord Robertson to 
fill. It is a constant surprise to foreign critics to discover 
with what a ridiculously small staff the administration 
of the law in its higher branches is carried on in this 
country. The necessity of more judges has hitherto 
been to some extent obviated by the phenomenal 
industry of a few exceptionally hard-working and over- 
worked members of the Bench. But this strain really 
cannot be expected to continue ; and if the Queen’s 
Bench division is to remain efficient, and the two final 
Courts are to sustain their reputation and get through 
their work, it is absolutely inevitable that considerable 
additions to the list of available judges in all three 
tribunals should be made. 


M. CHARLES LAMoUREUX, who died suddenly in 
Paris last week, was more than any one else respon- 
sible for the enthusiasm with which the French musical 
public have in the last few years received the works of 
Wagner. His orchestra, which was famous in London 
as well as in Paris, was perhaps the most perfectly 
organised in Europe. For twenty years M. Lamoureux 
had employed it in interpreting, almost always with a 
new charm of individuality, the works of the great 
masters of music ; and it was not the least of his achieve- 
ments that he was able—even after the opposition 
which he met at the first performance of Lohengrin in 
1887—to educate Paris to an appreciation, more than 
sympathetic, of the German composer’s work. 
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CHRISTMAS SERMONS. 


T was inevitable that the great paradox of the year 
which witnessed the most important Peace move- 
ment of history and the most important war of a 
generation should present themselves vividly to the 
imagination of the Christmas sermons. The events of 
the last few months have been full of drama for the 
moral artist. Easy anticipations of victory followed by 
rapid disappointments of defeat, optimism rudely contra- 
dicted and fortitude unexpectedly tried—our experiences 
have produced those revolutions of sentiment which 
display virtue and vice in their brightest and darkest 
colours. And those fine qualities, which by universal 
admission have been illustrated in this crisis, the 
qualities of genuine devotion and self-sacrifice on the 
held—found a fitting tribute in the pulpits of Christmas 
Day. 

' There are other topics connected with the crisis 
which might have claimed some of the time which was 
assigned to self-congratulation. There have been other 
and worse humiliations than those of the battlefield. 
Cartoons have appeared in our daily Press which as an 
outrage upon humanity have matched the most offensive 
of the insults offered to decency elsewhere. It has been 
assumed in some of the most widely read of our papers 
that the average Englishman revelled in calumny or 
abuse of a brave enemy. The best tribute to the courage 
of our own soldiers was to be found in impeaching the 
gallantry of a foe whom we had not beaten, and in 
slandering the clemency of men who had amnestied the 
authors of a cowardly invasion four years ago. 

The energies which were not devoted to the con- 
genial task of painting our enemies as savages found 
their mission in barbarising our countrymen at home. 
We were invited to gloat over the pictures of dying 
Boers. The new realism of the half-penny paper seized 
its opportunity. The children of East London have 
been taught in the last few weeks to worship every 
quality of the savage, except his admiration for the 
bravery of an enemy, and to believe that the grandest 
of all virtues is brutality. And the traditions of chivalry 
have been at their last gasp, even in a society which 
neither reads nor owns the Yellow Press. The Jameson 
Raid is forgotten. The cowardly deceit which tricked 
a little band of Englishmen into that inglorious enter- 
prise has been pardoned. The disgrace brought upon 
their country by the Englishmen who allied themselves 
with foreigners in that ignominious invasion is forgiven. 
An act of oblivion has been passed upon every incident 
in these events, upon Jameson’s crime and upon 
Kruger’s magnanimity as well, upon the restoration to 
honour of those invaders, and upon the omission to pay 
the promised indemnity for the outrage of that stealthy 
attack. The day of humiliation, which has been proposed, 
would be a solemn imposture if accompanied by a 
self-righteous assertion of the justice of this war, the 
encouragement of that spirit which would gladly let the 
sentiments of generosity and honour die. We should be 
asking, in the spirit of the savage who buys rain from 
the magician, for the staying of a plague, or the pacifi- 
cation of Heaven—offended only by our prosperity. 

It is more important to notice the justification 
advanced for this war from the pulpits. Divines of 
every school, such as Dean Kitchin; Dr. Clifford, Mr. 
Silas Hocking, and the leaders of the Society of 
Friends—have not only boldly rebuked these vices of 
a vain-glorious self-confidence ; they have impeached 
the justice of this war. But they are in a minority 
amongst the preachers whose sermons are reproduced 
in the Press, though it may be doubted whether they do 
not represent the views of the majority at any rate of 
Nonconformist ministers. The war, we are told by 
Bishops, by Cardinal Vaughan, by Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, is a just one. This (they say in effect) is a 
contlict between two civilisations; our civilisation is 
the best, the war is therefore just. The Bishop of 





Lincoln puts it more naively. Without the extension 
of the Empire the extension of Christianity is checked. 
The war is justified because it will advance the influence 
of the Church of England as by law established. 
Imperialism has in other words found its religion, and 
the morality, which that religion implies, isan important 
symptom, as well as an important force, in our national 
life. Pushed to its logical conclusion, the doctrine 
(with which everyone is familiar in another relation) 
amounts to this—that whether your particular quarrel is 
right or wrong in itself, it is justified by the advantages 
which your victory will confer. If the ultimate issue of 
your action is the extension of the British Empire, it 
is legitimate to use violence in support of claims which 
are not valid at law, and to crush a nationality which 
resists you. The morality of the particular issue is 
irrelevant. This new creed is one of the most formidable 
of the forces with which the adherents of the older 
school ot international morality have to reckon. For it 
lends the sanction of religion to every enterprise which 
promises to add territory to the British Empire and 
subjects to the British Crown or the Chartered Company. 
It throws a halo round Mr. Rhodes, and makes a 
hero of Mr. Beit. The inconsistency with which 
some of the subscribers to these tenets complain 
that President Kruger is addicted to cant may be passed 
over, and the new religion may be examined on its 
merits. If this doctrine were accepted, international 
morality would clearly be at an end. If the stronger 
Power is entitled to regard Conventions as non-existent, 
to threaten, to intimidate, and to annex any community 
which blocks the way to its own aggrandisement, 
treaties have no value and the talk of respect for the 
rights of others is merely so much conventional 
nonsense. The partitidn of Poland, and every one 
of the conquests of Napoleon, are justified by 
this new creed. Frederick and Catherine certainly 
believed their own respective civilisations to be superior 
to those Polish institutions which they superseded, and 
the decision is left by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and his 
Episcopal colleagues in the hands of the stronger Power 
of the moment. For even our Imperialist enthusiasts 
have not yet cried out on the blind infatuation which 
prevents France, Russia, Germany, and other inferior 
nations from asking spontaneously to be governed from 
Downing Street. It is enough in their view that we 
should know that our own civilisation is the one thing 
needful to complete their happiness. We are entitled 
to act upon that knowledge, at such moments as we 
choose. 

If it were granted that our knowledge that we alone 
possess the secret of making mankind happy, moral and 
pious, exempted us from those moral restraints which very 
properly apply to our neighbours, there would still be 
something to urge against this policy of aggression. For 
it is not everywhere agreed that absolute uniformity of 
political institutions, of custom, of religion is the ideal of 
human progress. Eliminate any one of the genuine 
European civilisations and measure the loss to humanity. 
It is not surprising that that large class which 
despises those arts in which it is itself inferior should 
imagine that the progress of civilisation is reckoned 
by the pace at which the world is coloured pink. 
Possibly if other nations would allow us, in return for 
certain concessions, to colour their territory pink in maps 
meant exclusively for English consumption and agreed 
to keep the secret, our troubles would be sensibly dimi- 
nished. But to find that ignorant point of view adopted 
by. educated religious men is eminently disquieting. 
And to those people who recognize that every genuine 
civilization has its own value for humanity, a nationality 
which is maintaining its own civilization against adultera- 
tion by immigrants of every order, is defending one of the 
safeguards of human welfare. Without such a recogni- 
tion of theclaims of diverse civilizations, there is no break 
on the power of an hegemony. The preachers of the 
new doctrine appear to us not. merely to throw over- 
board that straightforward morality which is as essen- 
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tial to international relations as it is to private inter- 
course. They have imported into their view of 
Christianity a crude analogy from the discoveries of 
science in the sphere of biology. It isan analogy against 
which Mr. Huxley entered a caution in his Romanes 
Lecture. Mr. Huxley pointed out the fallacy of 
supposing that, because plants and animals advance 
towards perfection by the struggle for existence and the 
consequent survival of the fittest, it follows that the 
fittest in an ethical sense are the survivors in such a 
struggle between men in society. Apply Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes’ reasoning to the Assyrians, the Turks, 
the Tartars, the Saracens and the conquests of other 
military races. Is the civilization of the most populous, 
the most expansive people of the day necessarily the 
most fitted ethically to survive and to dominate? If so, 
what of the claims of China and Russia? And the 
very qualities which are necessary to success in the 
struggle for existence are not all moral qualities. What 
becomes, for example, of the virtue of self-restraint in 
this new moral order? To add to our misfortunes 
the religious leaders who prophesy the new dominion 
and riddle the old morality do little to make our 
Empire just as well as powerful. The avarice of 
Mr, Beit’s associates, the duplicity of Mr. Rhodes and 
his friends, the barbarities associated with the Bechuanas 
and the Matabele—on these subjects Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Knox Little and the Bishops are silent. The men 
who might have made a stand for self-restraint, for 
moderation, for honest dealing with the Republics, for 
strict regard to our pledged word, have been captured 
by this hybrid creed, which is neither Christianity nor 
Darwinism and are in great part to be found swelling 
the rampant forces which worship aggrandisement, 
which deride morality, and which flatter themselves 
that they are working out the ends of Providence in 
creating a “ Pirate Empire with the Cross hypocritically 
chalked upon its black flag.” 





THE PROBLEM OF DELAGOA BAY. 


A. NUMBER of vague ideas and visionary proposals 
A are afloat with regard to Portuguese East Africa 
which it is of the first importance to dispel. For instance, 
the ever sprightly Daily Mail, after excitedly protesting 
against alleged breaches of neutrality on the part of 
Portugal, winds up an article on “The Boer Back- 
Door” by recommending as at once “politic” and 
“humane” some plan “whereby not only Boer 
imports would be absolutely stopped, but by which 
we should be allowed to land troops at Delagoa 
Bay and pass them over the railway into the 
Transvaal.” For such permission our contemporary 
ingenuously adds, “ The nation should be prepared to 
pay a large sum, if only for the saving of life it would 
produce.” This humane suggestion would be the most 
flagrant violation conceivable of that international law 
which this sapient journal invokes against the wicked 
Portuguese. In 1870, after Metz, the Germans proposed 
to use the Belgian railways in order to hasten the 
return of their wounded, but this “ humane ”’ proposition 
was everywhere denounced and ridiculed as at once 
an unpardonable trespass on neutral territory and 
a hypocritical scheme for hastening the advance on 
Paris. In the same year, Switzerland felt compelled to 
refuse a passage to a body of unarmed Alsatians enlisted 
for the French army, and the last instance in which 
neutral territory was actually used for belligerent trans- 
port—viz., when in 1815 the Allies insisted on crossing 
Switzerland to invade France, was a high-handed act, 
destitute of authority as a precedent. No neutral can 
permit the passage of belligerents over its territories 
without disregarding the most obvious elements of inter- 
national usage, and it is amusing to recollect that this 
simple fact was within the knowledge of the Jingo press 


a few months ago, when they declared that it would be 
an unmixed blessing if the Orange Free State would join 
the Transvaal, because in that case the victorious British 
army would be able to march straight ahead to Pretoria 
without the inconvenience of skirting the borders of a 
neutral country ! 

More worthy of serious attention is the problem 
suggested by the recent seizures of wheat consigned to 
Lorengo Marques. The cargoes were American, though 
they were carried in ships said to be British or Dutch. 
Two important questions suggest themselves, one a 
question of law, the other a question of policy. With 
regard to the former, it is clear that if American wheat 
can be rightly seized at all, itcan only be seized because 
it is contraband. Jurists make a distinction (which is 
as old as Grotius) between things essentially contraband, 
such as ammunitions of war, and things ancipitis usus, 
which may or may not be contraband according to 
circumstances. Coal is a good example of this latter 
class, for sea coal going to an enemy’s coaling station 
might well be contraband, though coal going to 
an enemy without a fleet could not be. Now 
can wheat be condemned as contraband on these 
principles? When France in 1885 claimed to confiscate 
rice going to China, England indignantly remonstrated, 
and the English doctrine of 1793 (which claimed to 
confiscate provisions on the ground that the French 
might thus be reduced by famine) has long been 
regarded as both barbarous in morals and untenable in 
law. In fact, the only case in which precedent justifies 
the condemnation of provisions as contraband is where 
(as in the case of the Dutch cheeses consigned to Brest) 
supplies are caught on their way direct to an enemy’s 
forces. But if the legality of these wheat-seizures is 
doubtful, their impolicy hardly admits of dispute. Can 
anything be more shortsighted than for this country to 
debar itself from protesting that food-stuffs are not 
liable to seizure? The bogeyofa European combina- 
tion against England loses half its terrors as long as 
neutral shipments of provisions to this country cannot be 
touched. 

What, then, is the real international position of 
this country with regard to Delagoa Bay? We can 
exercise the right of search on all vessels making for 
Lorengo Marques outside the three mile limit ; and 
here it may be observed that the Boers are very much 
worse off, for, though the high seas be crowded with 
neutral vessels carrying munitions of war to Capetown 
or Durban, the Transvaal is powerless to prevent them. 
Secondly, we may call on Portugal to observe strictly 
the duties of a neutral; and here again it may be 
noticed that the stories to the contrary at present 
lack confirmation. But we can do more. Cargoes 
nominally destined for neutral consignees cannot be 
legally seized because we suspect that they may ulti- 
mately filter through to our enemies, and it hardly lies 
in our mouths to protest when British traders in their 
own interests strained the law to its furthest limits in ship- 
ments in 1861 to the serious prejudice of the Northern 
States. Again, it is impossible to complain of the slackness 
of Portuguese supervision, even if there be any truth in the 
statement that recruits for the Transvaal land at Delagoa 
Bay without opposition. It is no part of a neutral’s 
business to prevent apparently benevolent strangers from 
entering itscountry. Neither is it any part of a neutral’s 
business to prevent these same strangers from crossing 
the frontier into another country with which the neutral 
remains at peace. The rumour of an Anglo-German 
partition of Portuguese colonial territory seems an 
admirable instance of the wish being father to the 
thought, but in the meantime it needs a rare combina- 
tion of ignorance and folly to suggest, as the more 
irresponsible Jingo press delights in doing, that the 
Government should complicate a situation already suffi- 
ciently delicate, and provide Europe with an excellent 
excuse for interference, by departing one hair’s breadth 
from the recognized canons of international practice in 
dealing with the problem of Delagoa Bay. 
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Recently, indeed, that great newspaper has shown 
FOREIGN OPINION ON THE WAR. itself more restive under the lash of foreign criticism 


HE lull in military operations with which Christian 
soldiers, whether from necessity or from very 
shame, have been honouring Christmas-week, affords 
to sober citizens at home an opportunity for calmly 
examining the trend of foreign opinion on this war. 
What is that opinion, and to what degree of respect is 
it entitled? As to the first question, in spite of the war- 
party’s practical monopoly of the means of information 
from abroad, in spite of suppression and selection and 
distortion, it is beyond dispute that outside the British 
Empire our policy in South Africa finds few supporters 
and innumerable opponents, Not all the ingenuity of 
all the Times’ correspondents at all the Continental 
capitals can make the alleged exceptions do more than 
prove the undoubted rule. And tothose who weigh critics 
as well as count criticisms, the conclusion becomes more 
irresistible still. It is not merely that the Yellow Press 
of the Continent is against us: all that is most serious 
and liberal-minded in Europe joins in the condemnation. 
Leave out, as a just estimate demands, what is mere 
official comment, inspired for diplomatic purposes, and 
the real public opinion abroad is overwhelmingly one 
way. Notwithstanding the blandishments of our 
Colonial Secretary and the calculating neutrality of the 
Emperor, German sentiment is so bitterly against us 
that the Times is driven to trace this “hatred of 
England” to “our reserve, our want of ceremony, our 
neglect of social and honorary distinctions in the every- 
day intercourse of life,” to the Reform Bill of 1832, to 
Free Trade, to commercial rivalry—to anything, in fact, 
save that which German opinion itself indicates as the 
cause ! Even more preposterous is the attempt to identify 
French and Italian opposition with clericalism and 
the Vatican—a prevarication industriously circulated by 
several foreign correspondents to Government organs, 
which achieves its purpose just so long as the reader 
neglects to refer for confirmation to the non-clerical 
journals of Paris and Rome on his own account. The 
plain fact is that, in spite of genuine and well-earned 
admiration for the spirit in which we have met our 
recent reverses—in spite, too, of certain promptings of 
self-interest which might have recommended acquies- 
cence in future reform at Pretoria and induced satis- 
faction at present difficulties at Cape Town—the 
mass of European opinion is definitely and even 
bitterly unfavourable to the course of action into 
which Mr. Chamberlain and his allies have driven this 
country. 

When our noisy patriots cannot gainsay this obvious 
but unpalatable truth, they retreat to a second line of 
defence by denying that the said truth is of any real 
significance whatever. But let us examine the conten- 
tion inthe light of arecent appeal to the “conscience of the 
civilised world.” Last September the opinion of foreign 
nations was everywhere cited—and nowhere with greater 
emphasis and copiousness than in the columns of the 
London Press—as a final and conclusive proof of the 
iniquity of the Rennes verdict. France was summoned 
to prostrate herself before the most tremendous and 
authoritative court in Christendom, and to be excom- 
municated accordingly. What is it that has trans- 
formed what was the voice of a God in September into 
the ravings of a lunatic in December? The argument from 
universal assent may be good or it. may be bad, but it is 
difficult to understand why it is so uncertain in its appli- 





cations. If any candid inquirer were to attempt 
to extract a principle from these instances of 
alternative repudiation and glorification of foreign 


opinion, he would find it difficult to arrive at any more 
promising proposition than that Europe is inspired 
with the very genius of truth when she agrees with the 
Times, and is intoxicated with envy, spite, malice and all 
uncharitableness when she does not. This may be a 


very good rule of thumb ; but as a philosophic canon it 
leaves something to be desired. 





than seems warranted by a hearty acceptance of the 
proposition which we have suggested. For the people 
of the United States, forgetful of past mercies at our 
hands, do not hide the fact that their opinion of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war exactly coincides with the opinion of 
the Continent. How is this awkward circumstance to 
be met? The New York correspondent of the Times 
writes to say that “ any recent increase of American 
sympathy with the Boers” is mainly attributable to Mr. 
Bryce’s article on “ The Historical Causes of the War ” 
in this month’s North American Review, It is charitable 
to assume that Mr. Smalley has not read the article he 
attacks, for a more unprovoked assault on a public man 
can hardly be imagined. He begins by explaining that 
Mr. Bryce is greatly overvalued in America, “ the average 
American not always readily distinguishing between one 
Englishman and another.”” He next declares that Mr. 
Bryce’s “ pro-Boer deliverances’’—the magazine article 
and the prefaratory note to the new edition of 
Impressions of South Africa—are not consistent with the 
original work. Will Mr. Smalley be good enough to 
point out the inconsistencies? And lastly he insinuates, 
without a single reference or quotation to support the 
insinuation, that Mr. Bryce’s recent writings have con- 
veyed to foreign readers a prejudiced or_partisan view 
of recent South African history. Let us turn to the 
North American article to see what justification there 
may be for Mr. Smalley’s bold assertions. Mr. Bryce 
goes back to the Great Trek of 1836, enumerating 
its causes—the abolition of slavery, the inadequate 
compensation of slave-owners, the exclusive use 
of the English language, the failure to stop Kaffir 
raids—and tracing its results with calm exacti- 
tude. Does Mr. Smalley dispute his conclusions ? 
We can hardly suppose so, any more than he can 
challenge Mr, Bryce’s account of the Sand River 
Convention, or of the recognition of the Orange Free 
State, or of the annexation of 1877 ; for these facts are 
common ground with historians, and the only peculiarity 
in Mr. Bryce’s statements is their rare vividness and 
compression. If the Majuba period can be described 
without offence to Mr. Gladstone’s enemies we should 
have thought that Mr. Bryce had so described it. He 
does not, it is true, say that the Convention of 1881 
was due to the defeat at Majuba—for the simple 
reason, as the Duke of Argyle is too honest to 
deny, that the concession had been resolved upon 
before the reverse took place. Post hoc ergo propler 
hoc, as Macaulay long ago observed, is not sound 
logic, but ante hoc ergo non propler hoc is as certain as a 
proposition of Euclid. As for Mr. Bryce’s narrative 
after Majuba, we should really like to know where the 
partizanship is to be discovered. Does Mr. Smalley 
object to the observation that the Boers were not as 
grateful for the Convention of 1881 as we should have 
liked? Or that the question would have been unimpor- 
tant if it had not been for the discovery of gold ig 1885 ? 
Or that this discovery was followed by a vast increase 
in the Transvaal revenues? Or that the Boer adminis- 
tration was “very inefficient and very costly,” and 


“to some extent corrupt”? Not even the stern 
impartiality of Mr. Fitzpatrick could greatly im- 
prove on these assertions. The same authority 


directly supports Mr. Bryce’s admission that Dr. Jame- 
son’s impatience ruined any chance which the conspiracy 
of 1894 had of succeeding. As for the results of the 
Raid—the discouragement of Boer Progressives, the 
increase in Kruger’s influence, the repressive measures 
directed against a second rising, the embitterment of 
Dutch feeling, the treaty with the Orange Free State— 
how any reasonable man can object to Mr. Bryce’s 
enumeration on the score of bias passes our compre- 
hension. Mr. Bryce touches on the Boer fear that 
England intended to steal their independence, and on 
the English fear that the Dutch intended to deliver 
Africa from the British connection. “ To an Englishman 
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who examines the facts with calmness,” he says, “ both 
accusations seem equally groundless” :— 

“ There is not,” he continues, “so far as one can ascertain 
from any evidence yet produced the slightest foundation for 
the allegation, so assiduously propagated in England, that 
there was any general conspiracy of the colonial Dutch, or 
that there existed the smallest risk of any unprovoked attack by 
them, or by the Free State, or by the Transvaal itself, upon the 
power of England.” 

If any of our patriots has any evidence to the contrary 
in his possession, he might name his own price and 
have no lack of bidders. Only, let him remember that 
the purchase of a revolver by a householder who has 
lately been threatened by burglars is not regarded either 
by English law or by common sense as proof positive of 
an intention to turn highwayman. 

“Yes,” it may be retorted, “but the objection is 
not to Mr. Bryce’s historical estimates ; it is in his dis- 
cussion of the recent negotiations that he shows the 
cloven hoof and poisons the mind of the intelligent 
American public.” Let us see. This is the way in which 
Mr. Bryce deals with Mr, Chamberlain’s diplomacy:— 

“T must not attempt to describe the negotiations which went 
on during the summer and autumn of this year, or to apportion 
the blame for their failure between the British Government and 
that of the Transvaal. To do so would lead me into a criticism 
of the conduct of the Colonial Office and the Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury; and I do not think it desirable that one who is 
actively engaged in political life in his own country should 
address to the public of another country strictures on his 
political opponents, even when he believes that party feeling 
has nothing to do with those strictures.” 

Mr. Bryce’s offence, in the eyes of all patriotic men, is 
therefore evident. He has dispassionately stated the 
historical antecedents of the war, he has not so much 
as mentioned Mr. Chamberlain’s name in his “ prefatory 
chapter,” he has passed the recent negotiations by on 
the other side in silence. Therefore he is to be abused 
as a partizan writing “with Radical constituents to pro- 
pitiate,” and we are to be assured, on the word of the 
Times’ New York correspondent, that “the best, the 
strongest, the most enlightened and the prevailing 
American opinion is the other way.” Unfortunately 
the facts by no means bear out the assertion. The 
Government came in promising a social programme and 
international prestige. It has redeemed its promise by 
an expenditure which renders domestic reform an impos- 
sibility and by a foreign policy which has earned the scorn 
and condemnation of every civilized people in the world. 





PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. 


UCH a title as “A lost principle of beauty in archi- 
tecture” allures us even after years of disappoint- 

ment have enfeebled hope and destroyed expectation. 
Only to the purest artistic souls, guided by the light of 
genius alone, has a principle, expressed in words, no 
attraction. Among ordinary mortals, even those to 
whom art speaks directly welcome these bridges of 
thought between its mystery and everyday experience, 
while to the inartistic person a principle is the transla- 
tion of a word in an unknown language. Such a man 
poring bewildered over the book of art finds here and 
there his one word and tondly believes he is begitining 
to read the book. Mr. Julian Moore’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review bearing the above-quoted title will, 
I fear, add one to the number of disappointments. His 
“lost principle ” stated simply seems to be that curved 
lines are prettier than straight ones. Its truth is as 
undeniable as that of an exactly analogous statement 
that tunes are prettier than single notes. But the virtue 
ot the principle lies in its application, which is that 
architects should make all their straight lines curved. 
From this beginning Mr. Moore goes on to condemn all 
regularity, symmetry, and exactness in architectural 
design and execution, basing his arguments on certain 
well-known facts, on observations and measure- 
ments of his own, and on deductions from other arts 
which have frequently no application to architecture 


at all. In treating of curves he jumbles together those 
intended to look curved and those intended to look 
straight, and draws the same inference from both : he 
condemns symmetry because the two sides of the human 
face do not grow alike, and accuracy because a free- 
hand drawing is inaccurate. Rough-and-ready gene- 
ralisation of this kind is eagerly swallowed by the reader 
hungry fora“ principle.” In this instance the principle is 
so utterly misleading, so generally accepted, although Mr. 
Moore calls it “lost,” and rests on arguments so demon- 
strably false, that some consideration of it may be useful. 

What may be called curved straight lines in archi- 
tecture are of two kinds, those which look curved and 
those which look straight. This fact was stated by 
Vitruvius (to go no further back) in the first century B.c., 
and, although Mr. Moore asserts that it does not apply 
to modern buildings, whose “ straight lines look quite 
straight,” it is familiar to every architect in the nine- 
teenth century A.D. The causes of this and other 
differences between reality and appearance are various, 
but the architect is concerned alone with the fact and 
his business is to correct the appearance. The outlines 
of a spire look concave, they are therefore built slightly 
convex : the sides of a tower appear to lean outwards, 
they are therefore built leaning inwards, &c. Similar 
treatment of horizontal features, such as cornices, 
which look curved, presents greater difficulties, and they 
are usually left straight, as are also the vertical lines of 
lower buildings where inclination or curvature is less 
noticeable. 

About fifty years ago it was discovered that many 
of the horizontal lines of some Greek buildings were 
very slightly curved, and that the axes of the columns 
and the faces of the walls inclined inwards. As the 
curvature is always in the opposite direction to that of 
the optical aberration above mentioned it was held that 
its object was to correct that aberration. The columns, 
besides leaning inwards, taper upwards in a convex 
curve, called entasis. Here, however, we light on a 
complete divergence of principle. The lines of the 
entablature, pediment and steps were meant to, and do, 
look straight, while those of the columns do not. The 
design of the former rests on scientific, of the latter on 
artistic grounds. The amount and nature of the curva- 
ture in one instance is a fixed quantity, discoverable 
without any esthetic perception, in the other it may he 
what the designer pleases and can only be settled by 
the artist. The one must look straight, the other 
beautiful. Mr. Moore’s first error, which runs through 
the whole argument, is the failure to grasp this differ- 
ence. He fancies a virtue in mere inaccuracy for its 
own sake, and sets up a freehand drawing as the standard 
of accuracy for an architect to work by :— 

“ No artist for example would draw a doorway or a building 
within his picture with mechanical aids. . To make 
their buildings when built as beautiful as they might appear 
in a beautiful freehand drawing was I think the 
high ambition of our ancestors.” 

But the charm of the inaccuracy of the drawing lies in 
the evidence it gives of the mode of execution. We 
should not feel the same charm if the line engraver 
dispensed with mechanical aids, while to build with the 
inaccuracy of a charming sketch would result possibly 
in a material catastrophe and certainly in artistic failure. 
Mr. Ruskin has pointed out with great .acuteness the 
true application of this principle. Whenever work is 
obviously the work of the unaided hand some error 
is not only permissible, but, as a sign of the nature of 
the work, pleasant. Too great accuracy would suggest 
a waste of labour. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down ; the amount of allowable error can only be 
judged by the esthetic faculty. Every careful observer 
must have been struck by the unsatisfactoriness of a 
piece of restored moulding—-say, a string course—in an 
old building. The “restored” bit lacks the feeling of 
the old work, and yet looks at first more accurately 
worked and more finished. The common idea that its 
fault is its accuracy is mistaken. The appearance of 
finish is only the effect of sandpapering, which has 
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destroyed the chisel-marks and increased the inaccuracy 
of the copy. Although the medizeval mason’s work may 
vary he knows what the moulding means and always 
gives the meaning. The modern mason fails to catch 
this, but makes his bit smooth and exactly alike all 
through by mechanical labour. 

It was not by irregularity and inaccuracy, but by 
the most accurate design and workmanship possible, 
that the Greeks produced architecture which is the 
wonder of the world, full of such potent charm that its 
details, degraded by Rome and the Renaissance, still 
exercise such fascination that they are used a fort et a 
fravers, in all manner of incongruous situations by 
modern nations. The pediment of a Greek temple is 
used as an ornament of the window-heads of our 
terraces, of our shop-fronts, wardrobes, clocks and other 
mantelpiece ornaments: architrave, frieze and cornice, 
in proportions which would cause a resuscitated Greek 
to return incontinently to his grave, are the chief 
features of our house decoration, which is a copy of a 
copy of acopy. The eighteenth century, which we are 
told is the last artistic period, presents perhaps the 
worst travesty of Greek architecture, burlesquing even 
its delicate curves in what Mr. Moore aptly, but with- 
out intentional condemnation, calls “ humped” pedi- 
ments :— 

“This may be observed in the pediment of the Naval and 
Military Club and of the Mansion House, which last was built 
in the best decorative period of the eighteenth century.” 

The rising sides of a Greek pediment were not usually 
humped, as Mr. Moore asserts. Very few were so 
treated (that of the Parthenon was not), and the hump 
cannot be observed as in the Mansion House pediment. 
Therein lies the whole difference. There also we see 
the pernicious failacy of tracing delicate and carefully 
designed variations from normal forms to the desire for 
mere irregularity. Such a habit can only lead to ugly 
deformity and to misplaced admiration. Vicious as is 
the teaching of carelessness, that of deliberate and 
designed inaccuracy is even worse. When an architect 
begins to introduce into his buildings the picturesque 
irregularities produced by time—settlements and dilapi- 
dations, sagging of timbers and the like—he has bid 
farewell to art, and worships at the shrine of the 
goddess of the child’s first drawing-book. 


F. J. 


THE TWELVE YEAR OLD BOY MINER. 

N 1890, at the International Labour Conference at 
| Berlin, Sir John Gorst, with the telegraphed assent 
ot the Premier (Lord Salisbury) agreed to the following 
recommendations :— 

(a) Raising the minimum 
factories to twelve years. 

(b) Raising the minimum age of underground labour 
in mines to fourteen years. 
On the 1st of January next, ten years after the pledge 
of Sir John Gorst, Mr. Robson’s Education of Children 
Act will carry out the first of these long-delayed reforms. 
The age for employment, as a half-timer in a factory or 
workshop, will then be twelve years, despite the callous 
indifference, if not the moral cowardice, of Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry. The House of Commons, to its 
credit, ruthlessly ignored the threats of the selfish 
Lancashire operatives, and decided to take the labour 
harness off the eleven year old “little piecer.” So far 
so good. But what of the twelve year old miner? The 


age of child labour in 


statute law of Great Britain decrees that at twelve years 
of age, on passing the total exemption standard fixed 
by the local authority, a boy may be employed under- 
ground for not more than fifty-four hours a week. 
total exemption standard is generally the fourth. 
But the total exemption standard is only a security 
on paper. 


The 


The supervision of the children working in 








The workers underground are not 


a farce. 
easily supervised, and the long intervals between the 
visits of the inspectors tend to laxity in administration. 


mines is 


In the closing days of last Session Mr. E. Gray asked 
the Home Secretary to grant a return showing the 
number of children working underground between 
twelve and fourteen years of age. Hansard thus records 
the question and reply 


Q. “I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment whether he would grant a return showing the number of 
children working underground during the year ending 31st 


December last (or ending on any more convenient date) who 
were during that year between twelve and fourteen vears of age 
such return to show also the educational standard passed by 
these children and the number of hours per week worked by 
them.” 

A. “ The statutory returns made by owners of mines do not 
show separately the number of children between the ages ot 
twelve and fourteen employed below ground, or give the other 
particulars mentioned in the question, so that the information 
for which the hon. member asks could only be obtained by 
applying separately to every owner. As experience shows 
that complete returns can never be obtained except in cases 
where they are required by law, I am afraid that I do not see 
my way to granting the return. I may, however, point out that 
the hours of labour for the children in question are definitely 
limited by the Acts, and it may be said generally that no boy is 
employed underground until he has passed the local standard 
of total exemption from school attendance.” 


Why is it that the Statutory Return does not 
information ? The law requires every mine owner to 
keep a register of the children-employed. Surely, ii 
these returns are to be of any use they ought to give the 
number of children employed between twelve and four- 
teen years of age. My lifelong experience in Lancashire 
leads me to the conclusion that one of the easiest places 
to get illegal employment is underground. The last 
Government return gives the number employed between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen as follows:— 


give this 
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How many of these are under fourteen years of age, or 
what educational qualification they possess nobody seems 
to know or care. Sir Matthew White Ridley can point 
out “that the hours of labour for the children in question 
are definitely limited by the Acts.” 

Limited by the Acts—at ten hours aday. After the firs 
of January next a boy of twelve years will be allowed by 
law to work ten hours a day underground, and only five 
hours a day in a factory or workshop. But worse still 
he will only be allowed to work five hours a day picking 
coal at the pit mouth while he may be employed ten 
hours a day in the bowels of the earth as a “ hauler,” 
“ drawer,” or “ pony-driver.” But the glaring anomaly 
does not end eventhere. The factory child must submit 
to medical examination before employment. “ Passing 
the doctor” is an institution in the factory districts. Is 
it less necessary that there should be medical examina- 
tion before gmployment underground? The present 
conditions would be humorous if they were not tragic. 

The physical conditions of work underground are 
not such as to tend to development. It is true that the 
conditions underground are much better than they were 
twenty years ago. It is equally true of all industries. 
No longer is the child allowed to get coal at the surface, 
or do the work of haulage unaided. But think of the 
life of the twelve-year-old condemned to spend ten 
hours a day in the bowels of the earth. Think of the 
youngster, full of youthful spirit, taking empty tubs to 
the miners in the dark recesses, or hauling full ones 
through the narrow dark passages. Is there a living soul 
who would say that it was fit employment for children 
of twelve years of age ? Miners we must have, but let 
them commence at a much later age. 

There is one redeeming feature in this dark 
picture. Unlike the Lancashire operatives, the le: iders of 
the miners have always been on the side of raising the 
age for children. In 1887 the clause in the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act abolishing half-time employment under- 
ground was the result of an amendment moved by the 
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representatives of the miners in Parliament. To-day 
the upward movement comes from the miners, The 
Mines Regulation Bill to be introduced by Sir C. Dilke 
proposes to raise the age to thirteen. The last 
Congress of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
decided to take a plebiscite of the members as to 
whether the age should be raised to thirteen or fourteen. 
Some there are who maintain that early labour under- 
ground is advantageous physically, morally and _ intel- 
lectually. ‘“ I went down at seven,” says one, “ and Iam 
no worse.” This difficult argument to meet is less 
general than it was with the operatives on the raising of 
the age for half-timers. The miners may be rough and 
rude but they are less selfish than the cotton operatives. 
It is not altogether their desire “to give the kiddies a 
chance,” so much as the Trades Unionism that exists 
among them. They recognise more fully the influence 
of early child labour on the wages of adults. Again, 
unlike the cotton operatives, they have leaders who dare 
be men. The Burts, the Pickards, and the Woods do 
not hesitate to express themselves on the side of 
progress. What will the Government do ? 

There is the well-nigh ten year old pledge of the 
Berlin Conference, reiterated by Sir John Gorst this year, 
still unfulfilled, and yet explicitly endorsed by Lord 
Salisbury and Sir John Gorst in 1890. Further, there is 
the remarkable majority in favour of Mr. Robson’s Bill, 
showing the unmistakable unanimity of public opinion 
on the side of the children. On the other hand, there 
may be a few votes. No matter how few, I am inclined 
to think the votes will decide this Government. 

What is wanted ? 

1. The minimum age for underground work raised 
to fourteen. 

2. Medical examination before employment. 

3. Proper and complete supervision of the employ- 
ment of children, 

The miners are anxious to get legislative enactment 
fixing the daily work at eight hours. Public opinion is 
with them. But there is no case so long as they allow 
boys of twelve years to work fifty-four hours a week 
underground. If eight hours a day is sufficient for the 
adult ten hours is far too much for the child of twelve 
years. 


R. WaApDDINGTON. 


A CHARTERED PRESS. 
IV. 


“THE “outrage” manufacture of the Yellow press 
was accompanied by a never-ceasing tirade of 
imputations of treason against the Cape Dutch, which 
was designed to expand the field of hostilities from 
the Republics to the whole of South Africa. It 
may appear reckless to impute so terrible a motive, 
but no one in Cape Colony could converse freely 
with British Colonists ,.without evoking over and over 
again expressions of a keen desire to open up the 
whole issue between Dutch and English, to force into 
the light of day the “ hidden conspiracy” of the 
Bond, and once for all to establish by a signal over- 
whelming blow the supremacy of the British over the 
whole of South Africa. A victory over the Republics, 
however complete, would not satisfy these people, who 
form, I think, a large majority of the British. They 
have persuaded themselves that the snake of African- 
derism will then be only scotched and not killed, and that 
the larger task will remain to be done afterwards. 
Numbers of men have told me, when I pointed out 
the efforts made by the Ministry and Mr. Hofmeyr to 
preserve quiet in the Colony, that they regretted the 
success of these efforts, and that they would sooner 
have the matter fought out once for all. 
I do not charge the more responsible organs of the 
Colonial press with a deliberate pursuance and a con- 





sistent advocacy of this reckless policy, but their treat- 
ment of the natural sympathy which the Colonial Dutch 
feel with the Republicans as evidence of treasonable 
conspiracy has been one of the most effective means 
to implicate the Colony in a race war. 

After the outbreak of hostilities a still more 
insidious mode of provocation was introduced by 
articles and letters suggesting that a satisfactory settle- 
ment required such interference with representative 
government in Cape Colony as would ensure the 
domination of the British. These open menaces of the 
press were so dangerous as to evoke at last from Sir A. 
Milner the proclamation denying that any suth inter- 
ference with elective institutions was designed. 

No opportunity has been neglected by the Cape 
press of seeking, by misrepresentation of facts or per- 
version of language, to support the charges against the 
Cape Dutch. Let me quote a typical example. The 
Cape Times of October 25th contained the following 
paragraph :— 

“ Mr. M. J. du Plessis, M.L.A. for Cradock, addresses a letter 
to his constituents through the medium of the local Dutch 
paper, in which he tells them: ‘ The Transvaal people are our 
kith and kin, and it is only natural that we should sympathise 
with them. There is no honest man, no matter of what nation- 
ality, who will not admire us for doing that.’ ” 

Mr. Du Plessis is a prominent member of the Bond 
party in the Assembly, and this paragraph is calculated 
to fasten on him a charge of stimulating co-operation 
with the Republican forces. Now compare this 
sentence with a literal translation of the entire letter 
which Mr. Du Plessis addressed to his constituents, and 
which may be taken as a fair sample of the tone 
generally adopted by the Dutch members :— 
“ Cradock, October 14th, 1899. 

“To my fellow citizens, 

“Beloved fellow citizens, the times in which we live are 
serious, and as I| shall not have the opportunity of meeting you 
at present to address you and to inform you of what is in my 
mind, I use the columns of The Africander, as the matter 
brooks no delay. The inhabitants of the Transvaal and the 
Free State are one in blood with us, and it is impossible for us 
not to sympathise withthem. There is, moreover, no right- 
thinking person, of whatever nationality, who will not approve 
this sentiment. However, I desire to say to all my fellow 
citizens, ‘ Men, sympathise and feel with and for our relatives 
and friends as much as you please, but do not forget that we 
are subjects.of Her Majesty, our revered Queen Victoria, and 
let us not commit any excess to mar the last years of her reign. 
Let us stay still and leave the issue which is so momentous for 
the whole of South Africa in the hands of Him Who judgeth 
justly and Who will make all things end in the best way.’ 

“Your fellow citizen, 
“M. J. pu PLessis, M.L.A.” 
Can any language be more loyal, more dignified, 
more appropriate, and more remote from the meaning 
borne by the garbled sentence of the Cape Times? 

Nowhere in the world at the present time has the 
press an unsullied reputation. But for carefully con- 
ceived and brilliantly executed mendacity, directed by 
widely diverse paths towards a single goal, the recent 
conduct of the capitalistic press of South Africa holds 
the record. 

Unfortunately, as the copy-book instructs us, perfect 
success is seldom attainable. Put into more vulgar 
language, some one generally gives away the game. I 
have pointed out that it has not been necessary for 
Mr. Rhodes and his friends to buy and control directly 
the whole press of South Africa, because many organs 
of British African opinion were already in devoted 
sympathy with the Jew-Imperialist design that is in 
course of execution. The bulk of the Natal press is 
in this case. It did not need buying. But it would 
have been better to buy it. For if the Times of 
Natal, one of the oldest and most influential organs of 
South Africa, had been subject to the careful manipula- 
tion of the master hand, it would never have set forth 
the following interesting theory of press ethics:— 

“ Franchise, paramountcy, and so forth, have been all very 
useful in the evolutionary process of education. But before we 
shall have finished we have to reach that point when home 
opinion shall have come into line with opinion in Natal as to 
the necessity for a clean sweep of the present order of things 
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The ppwerful English press of South Africa, thus 
owned and controlled by a handful of rich men bound 
together by closest financial bonds, succeeded first in 
inflaming the public of South Africa and afterwards in 
communicating the passion to the mind of the British 
public. 

One last link in this 
It was , 
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devil’s chain deserves notice. 
tt only to deceive the British public 
tion in South Africa, but also to deceive 
the state of feeling in Great Britain. 
t describe in detail how this was done; how 
ence trom Europe was selected, distorted, height- 
suppresst in order to support the fury of 
tion among the British Colonists and Outlanders, 
goad on the Governments of the Republics 
the precipice of war. The virtual unanimity 
of all parties in England, with the exception of a mere 
ble handful of “ Little Englanders,” the support 
of the entire British press, the endorsement of a drastic 
policy by European Governments—these points were 
enforced by every art of the suppressio veri and the sug- 
seslio falsi. The chief intention and the sure result was 
to breed despair of any amicable settlement among the 
Republican politicians. The torpor of this despair I 
witnessed gathering in the minds of the leading men at 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein, and the latest intercourse 
between Sir A. Milner and President Steyn bears 
‘ing testimony to the diabolical success of this 
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burden of the Outlanders was so intoler- 
‘ ind so urgent that immediate redress was essential; 
that such redress could not be won by ordinary peaceful 
diplomacy; that the Boer Governments would yield 
before a suthicient display of armed force—these were 
the central falsehoods which the capitalist wreckers 
through their press drove into the British mind. That 
England was one-minded in her aggressive policy 
toward Transvaal Government, that she had no 
franchise and representation 
as ; genuine and final settlement, but that she 
designed to enforce her suzerainty and supremacy by an 
interminable series of subsequent demands which 
implied a total loss of “ independence”’—these were 
the representations of the policy and feeling of England, 
by which the same press goaded the Republics into 
despair and defiance. 
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OXFORD REMINISCENCES, 


XII. SUMMA PAPAVERUM CAPITA, (2). 


.ISFORD’S senior Canon was “ Brigadier” Barnes, 
stent to the end of his long life 
{ borne it in the Oxford Volunteer Corps 
ew him as a large, redfaced, kindly, very 
d gentleman, who gave evening parties, presided 
his three daughters. To one of these came upon 
Mrs. and the Miss Lloyds, widow and daughters 
Bagot’s pred the Oxford See. The 
youngest girl had engaged herself to Sanctuary, an 
undergraduate of Exeter. The mother frowned on 
the attachment; the sisters favoured it. Sanctuary’s 
rooms in Exeter commanded the Lloyds’ dwelling, 
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which was next door to Kettel Hall; and so it came to 
pass that when mamma went out, a canary was hung 
outside the drawing-room window, and the young 
gentleman walked across. Old Barnes had imbibed 
trom his daughters some hazy notion of the /iaison, and 
greeted the pretty rebel, of whom he was very fond, 
with a loud “ How do you do, dear Miss , and 
how is Mr. Tabernacle?” Of Buckland and of Bull | 
have spoken; there remains Pusey. In those days he 
was a Veiled Prophet, always a recluse, and after his 
wife’s death, in 1839, invisible except when preaching. 
He increased as Newman decreased; the name 
“ Puseyite” took the place of ‘“ Newmanite.” 
As mystagogue, as persecuted, as prophet, he 
appealed to the romantic, the generous, the 
receptive natures; no sermons attracted  under- 
graduates as did his. I can see him passing to 
the pulpit through the crowds which overflowed the 
shabby, inconvenient, unrestored cathedral, the pale, 
ascetic, furrowed face, clouded and dusky always as 
with suggestions of a blunt or half-used razor, the bowed 
grizzled head, the drop into the pulpit out of sight until 
the hymn was over, then the harsh, unmodulated voice, 
the high-pitched devotional patristicism, the dogmas 
obvious or novel, not so much ambassadorial as from a 
man inhabiting his message ; now and then the search- 
light thrown with startling vividness on the secrets 
hidden in many a hearer’s heart. Some came once from 
mere curiosity and not again, some felt repulsion, some 
went away alarmed, impressed, transformed. It was in 
the beginning of the fifties that I first came to know him 
well, sometimes in his brother’s house at Pusey, some- 
times in his own. His mother, too, I knew, Lady Lucy 
Pusey, a dame of more than ninety years, preserving the 
picturesque dress and sweet though formal manners of 
Richardson’s Cedar Parlour. She remembered driving 
under Temple Bar with her mother as a little girl, and 
being told to look up and see the last traitor’s head still 
mouldering on its spike. She would tell me stories of 
her school, where the girls sat daily in a horrible 
machine constructed to Procrusteanize a long and 
graceful neck by drawing up the head and chin; of her 
wedding introduction to Queen Charlotte’s drawing- 
room, borne in her sedan chair by brown-coated 
“Johnnies ” and attended by running footmen with silk 
coats and wax flambeaux ; of the “ reverend gentleman” 
from Oxford who rode over to Pusey each Sunday morn- 
ing in boots and cords, read prayers in the little church, 
dined in the servants’ hall, and carried his ministrations 
and his boots to two other parishes for the afternoon. 
She used old-fashioned pronunciation, such as t’other, 
‘ooman :—‘‘ Green tea poisonous ? look at me. [’m an 
old ’ooman of ninety-two, and I’ve drunk strong green 
tea all my life!”” She loved to talk of Ed’ard, as she 
called her famous son, relating how, when he gained his 
First Class and his father begged him to claim some 
valuable commemorative present, he asked for a com- 
plete set of the Fathers ; and how in the Long Vacation 
he used to carry his folios to a shady corner in. the 
garden which she pointed out, and sit there reading 
with a tub of cold water close at hand, into which he 
plunged his head whenever study made it ache. She 
died, I think, in 1858; her sedan chair, in which she 
regularly went to chureh on Sunday from her house in 
Grosvenor Square, and which attracted always a little 
crowd of onlookers, was probably the last used in 
England. 

Two things impressed me when I first saw Dr. 
Pusey close: his exceeding slovenliness of person ; 
buttonless boots, necktie limp, infonsum mentum, 
unbrushed coat collar, grey hair “ all-to-ruffled ;” and 
the almost artificial sweetness of his smile, contrasting 
as it did with the sombre gloom of his face when in 
repose. He lived the life ot a godly eremite ; reading 
no newspapers, he was unacquainted with the commonest 
names and occurrences; and was looked upon with 
much alarm in the Berkshire neighbourhood, where an 
old lady, much respected as “a deadly one for prophecy,” 
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had identified him with one of the three frogs which 
were to come out of the dragon’s mouth. His brother, 
the renowned agriculturist, would introduce him to 
visitors with the aphorism that one of them dealt in 
esculent, the other in Hebrew roots ; but like his friend 
and follower Charles Marriott, he had no small talk, and 
would sit absolutely silent in strange company. Into 
external society he never went ; was once persuaded by 
his old friend and neighbour Sir Robert Throgmorton to 
meet at dinner the Roman Catholic antiquary and theo- 
logian Dr. Rock ; but he came back bewailing that Dr. 
Rock had opened controversy so soon as they-sate down, 
had kept it up after the ladies left the table, had walked 
homewards with him in order to pursue it, flinging a 
last word after his opponent as they parted at Mr. 
Pusey’s lodge-gate. In contrast to his disinclination for 
general talk was his morbid love of groping in the 
spiritual interiors of those with whom he found himself 
alone. He would ask of strangers questions which but 
for his sweet and courteous manner they must have 
deemed impertinent. I had not been in his company a 
week before he had extracted my past history, habit of 
mind, future aims. Persons who evaded his questionings 
fell in his opinion ; he denounced as reprobate a sullen 
groom who drove him in and out of Oxford, and who 
had repelled his attempts at inquisition; the habit of 
acting towards others as a confessor seemed to have 
generated a scientific pleasure in religious vivisection. He 
had countless clients of this kind; women chiefly, but 
young men, too, as readers of Mark Pattison’s Memoirs 
will recollect. Flys came to the door, from which 
descended ladies, Una-like in wimple and black stole, 
“as one that inly mourned,” obtained their interview 
and went away. He paid frequent visits for the same 
purpose to Miss Sellon’s institution—Chretien’s wicked 
witticism will recur to some who read—and on our 
occasional visits to Wantage, where Butler reigned as 
vicar, with Liddon and Mackonochie as his curates, we 
were detained till late at night while he gave audience 
to ladies of the place. Sisterhoods were his especial 
delight and admiration ; he had begun to work for their 
establishment in 1840, somewhat against Newman’s 
judgment. He held in all its force the medizval super- 
stition as to the excellence of virginity ; exerting all his 
influence on one occasion and setting many springs in 
motion to enlist in the Clewer Home a young orphan 
lady whose friends deemed her not old enough for such 
a lite and treating his ultimate discomfiture as a victory 
of Evil over Good. His dread of worldly influences 
begot the feeling that no young woman was safe except 
in a nunnery, no young man except in orders. He would 
urge men to be ordained at the earliest possible period : 
controversial knowledge, systematic reading, theological 
erudition, might come afterwards; if only the youth 
were pious, earnest, docile, the great thing was to fix, to 
secure, to capture him. 

In one of our walks he told me of his appointment 
to the Hebrew Professorship. He had been a favourite 
with Lloyd, who held besides his Oxford bishopric the 
post of Divinity Professor, and who when at Cuddesdon 
or in London gave up his Christchurch house and library 
to his young friend’s use. Pusey owned a Hebrew Bible 
with large folio interleavings, and these were crammed 
with the notes of ten years’ study. Once the Bishop 
came suddenly to his house, and Pusey vacating it in a 
hurry left his tolio behind. It caught Lloyd’s eye : he 
examined it, and gave it back without remark ; but when 
soon afterwards Dr. Nicoll died and Sir Robert Peel 
consulted Lloyd as to the appointment, he strongly 
recommended Pusey, who became Regius Professor at 
the age of twenty-nine. Lloyd cautioned him— 
“Remember, you must be circumspect, you will be 
povepav ploveowmraroc.” Lord Radnor, the head of 
the family, was just then in vehement Opposition, and 
the Duke of W ellington’s colleagues attacked him for 
patronising a Bouverie. ‘“ How could I help it,” said 
the Duke, “ when they told me he was the best man?” 
He was a laborious Professor, but a dull lecturer, His 





lectures, given in his library, were conversational, not 
continuous or methodised ; his manner hesitating, 
iterative, involved ; you had to look out for and pain- 
fully disentangle the valuable learning they contained. 
Rarely his subject would inspire him. Once at the close 
of a wearisome disquisition on Isaiah xxi. he suddenly 
woke up at the words, “Watchman, what of the night?’ 

gave a swift, brilliant, exhaustive paraphrase of those two 
oracular verses, sent us away electrified and wondering. 
Two other incidents from the lecture room rise up 
before me. He was laying down the probable site of 
ancient Tyre, when an eccentric student broke in to 
quote from memory Grote’s dictum on the subject, differ- 
ing altogether from the Doctor’s. He looked scared fora 
moment at the interruption, then smilingly reserved the 
point, and told us next time that he had read Grote’s 
note and acceded to his view. Another day I noticed 
that he was unwontedly dis/rail, casting glances towards 
the same student, who, always nervous and restless, was 
crumpling in his fingers a scrap of written paper. 
When the room cleared and I remained to chat, as I 
sometimes did, he joyously pounced upon the paper, 
which had fallen under a chair, and showed it to me 
crammed with manuscript in his own minute hand- 
writing, representing as he told me two days’ labour, 
which would have been lost to him had young Fidgetty 
destroyed it. 


NESTOR, 


A READING FROM PAST HISTORY. 


OME time ago there broke out a disastrous war 

between Great Britain anda certain obstinate people. 
Nobody was surprised whenit came. Bitter quarrelling 
had been going on for years between the opposing 
nations, and public feeling on both sides was violently 
inflamed. Our adversaries were a harsh, unprepossessing 
race ; there was little about them to admire, save that 
they would not submit to dictation from without, and 
that they shed their blood in resisting it. For the kernel 
of their contention was this : they refused, as an inde- 
pendent political community, to be governed in a 
manner contrary to the wishes of the great majority of 
citizens. 

Of all that was spoken and written in England by 
the party favouring this war practically nothing remains 
but the bitter memory of the scorn, calumny and 
vituperation that were directed upon the unamiable or 
unheroic qualities of the enemy. The idea that those 
they were attempting to crush were, whatever their 
claims, a people objectionable socially and politically, 
was the nearest approach to a high principle that the 
advocates of coercion could bring forward. Before the 
war broke out statesmen of high importance publicly 
and scurrilously denounced the leaders of our oppo- 
nents (1), or spoke of them as “raw, undisciplined and 
cowardly men, who would fly at the sound of a 
cannon” (2). A man of letters wielding an immense 
influence over the national mind (3) denounced them in 
print and vilified them in conversation. 

Among the pieces of prejudice summoned to their 
aid by the Ministerial party was the reproach of slavery 
made against our opponents (4). It is interesting, too, 
to note that the Government, finding their original case 
to be a weak one, soon shufiled into the background 
those substantive issues upon which the quarrel began, 
and, raising the cry of “ British supremacy,” loudly 
asserted the existence of an organized but secret design 


(1) Ww edderburn’ s invective against Franklin at the Committee 
of the Privy Council. 
(2) Lord Sandwich in the House of Lord 


(3) Johnson. 

(4) This point gained dignity from being put forward by the 
Bishop of Gloucester in an annual sermon in London, in February, 
1700 
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on the part of our opponents to subvert that supremacy. 
A debate in the Lords is thus described :— 


war were shown, 
as foreign Consequences, 


“On one side the dangers of a 


as well with respect to its domestic 


and its miseries strongly painted, our situation deplored, and 
the men and measures execrated that involved us in such a 
labyrinth of evils. On the other, the dangers were in part 
lessened : Phe evils of rebellion ‘ sprang, 
n the present instance, entirely from the original traitorous 
designs, hostile intentions, and rebellious disposition of (our 
opponents).” 


And a little later occurs this passage :— 


“Tt was asserted that (our opponents) dad long been aiming 
at independency ; and that as soon as they thought themselves 
able, and a pretence occurred, they insolently and openly 


avowed their eagerness to put the design in execution. That it 

was our business and duty as Englishmen, at any price and at 

any hazard, to prevent its completion and to crush the monster 

in its birth” (5 

Thus “ diplomacy was poisoned and perished in an 
atmosphere of suspicion.” 

The heart and soul of the popular attitude was a 
reckless determination to assert, against a puny and 
despised adversary, a right that was insisted upon in an 
arrogant and selfish spirit of proprietorship ; a deter- 
mination that would hear no reasoning and howled down 
all argument. The war was begun in a temper of 
pompous indignation, as being provoked by an enemy 
ludicrously small and weak, who not only had no chance 
of winning, but had no national status separate from 
the British Empire. Other motives there were: a 
sordid grasping after wealth that underlay the action of 
many of the great men of commerce, who were powerful 
with the Ministry ; a nobler wish for the maintenance 
of an Empire said to be threatened, that was the 
dominant influence with some ; but the derationalizing 
of the vast majority of Englishmen was due to the 
unworthy feelings described above. Rights over this 
people Great Britain undoubtedly had. The legal testi- 
mony, divided as it then was, seems clearly to point to 
this conclusion. But Englishmen, as it has been said 
by Mr. Morley, saw no step between the existence of an 
abstract right and the propriety of enforcing it. 

Toward those loyal Englishmen and true states- 
men who were against a war the attitude of the 
Ministerial party was not more creditable. To the 
eloquent reproaches and appeals made by the Opposi- 
tion against the policy of coercion, the replies of the 
supporters of Government were astonishingly trivial and 
foolish. Opposition leaders were constantly taunted 
with the desire to get into office. The following words 
were uttered in the House of Commons by a 
member (6) :— 

‘If gentlemen are of opinion that the enemy are in a state 
of resistance which they justify, they are called upon to take up 
their defence, not by speeches, but by arms. Why do not they 
go and join them? That would be the true mode.” 

It was freely and frequently asserted that the obstinacy 
of our opponents was largely due to the encouragement 
they derived from Opposition speeches and writings ; 
that they were “incited to resistance by European 
intelligence from men whom they thought their friends, 
but who were friends only to themselves” (7). A great 
orator (8) exclaimed that “ whatever was said by mode- 
rate men to incline the Government to lenity was 
construed into a countenance of rebellion ;” to which 
the triumphant answer of the Ministerialists was that 
“the greater disposition Great Britain showed towards 
conciliation, the more obstinate, rebellious and insolent 
our opponents would become” (9). Never perhaps in 
history had an Opposition been more unpopular. 


(5) Annual Register, XVII. (1775), pp. OF and 68. For this 
reference I am indebted to a learned correspondent of the Wes/- 
minster Gacette of Dec. 7th. Doubtless our parallel has occurred to 
many. | 

(6) Sir George Hay. Many of this 
with us to-day—we fancy several millions 


statesman's posterity are 


(7) Johnson, in Taxation No Tyranny: an Answer lo the Resolu- 


4 


tions and Address of the American Cougress, 
(8) Burke. 
) Welbore Elli 


said this profound thing 


The British successes with which the conflict 
opened soon showed themselves to be hollow indeed. 
The Government rallied all their resources. “ The 
Tories,” wrote one eminent man to another (10) “do 
universally think their power and consequence involved 
in the success of this business.’”’” Anda leading Tory 
(11) wrote to one of his friends :—* We must either 
master them, or totally leave them to themselves, and 
treat them as aliens.” The people backed the Ministers 
up in all they did. As an historian of that period (12) 
has said :— 

“Whether under the most favourable circumstances the 
subjugation would produce any advantages commensurate 
with the cost ; whether, assuming that England had conquered 
(our opponents), she could permanently hold them contrary to 
their will; and whether other nations were likely to remain 
passive during the struggle, were questions which appear 
scarcely to have occurred to the ordinary English mind.” 
From the beginning to the end of this affair the 

conduct of the Opposition—so much of it as stood firm 
before the ferocity of mobs and the denunciations of Red 
Imperialism—was such as to afford a model for all time 
to politicians who feel it a sacred duty to combat an 
unrighteous cause in the teeth of public opinion. It 
was the man who planned and led their Jong cam- 
paign (13) who said on the subject of British rights over 
our opponents— 

“T am not here going into the distinction of rights, not 
attempting to mark. their boundaries. I do not enter into 
these metaphysical distinctions. I hate the very sound of 
them.” 

And again— 

“ My consideration is narrow, confined, and limited wholly 
to the policy of the question. The question with 
me is not whether you have a right to render your people 
miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason and justice tell me I ought to do. Iam not 
now determining a point of law ; I am restoring tranquillity.” 

When they told him that the country of our oppo- 
nents was worth fighting for, he replied, “ Certainly it 
is, if fighting a people be the best way of gaining them.” 
He thus laid down a noble principle, “ Nobody shall 
persuade me when a whole people are concerned that 
acts of lenity are not means of conciliation.” It was he 
who said, * Reflect how you are to govern a people who 
think they ought to be free and think they are not.” 
And it was he who, when the question of a peace came 
to be debated, used these words :— 

“Not peace through the medium of war; not peace to be 
hunted through the labyrinths of intricate and endless negotia- 
tions; not peace to depend on the juridical determination of 
perplexing questions or the precise marking the shadowy 
boundaries of a complex government. It is simple peace 
sought in its natural course and in its ordinary haunts, it is 
peace sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in principles 
purely pacific.” 

It was one of the greatest of Englishmen (14), he 
who “rejoiced that our opponents had resisted” in 
open Parliament, who answered with bitter scorn to the 
legal argument that “he had not come down armed at 
all points with law cases and Acts of Parliament, with 
the Statute Book doubled down in dogs’-ears to defend 
the cause of liberty.” It was another such as he (15) 
who said, in reply to the statement made before the 
outbreak of hostilities that our opponents were pre- 
paring for war, that “if they should believe the spirit 
of this country was unanimous against their rights, they 
had nothing to do but prepare immediately for war, as 
their only defence against a system of despotism.” And 
it was one who is now totally forgotten, though his 
name is not unknown to-day (16), who thus described 
the national temper in dealing with our opponents :— 
was taken to irritate them. Insults on 


“Every method 


(10) Burke to Fox, 1777. 

(11) The King, God bless him ! 
(12) Mr. Lecky. 

(13) Burke. 

(14) Chatham. 

(15) Fox. 

(16) A certain Mr. Cruger, M.P. 
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their character as a people were added to encroachments on 
their rights as citizens. The pen of confident oppression 
described them as a herd of pusillanimous wretches, whom 
the appearance of martial array would terrify into submission. 
How unjust, how impolitic to reduce men to the miserable 
alternative of being branded with the epithet of cowards, or of 
taking up arms to vindicate their injured honour and liberties ; 
first to compel them to resistance, and then to derive argu- 
ments of their guilt from their vigour, courage, and success. 
How contemptible the cause which pleads the misfortunes it has 
occasioned as reasons for its support.” 
And in the end the people who, with all their follies 
and faults, are still regarded by history as having been 
wronged and oppressed, were not conquered. English- 
men were saved the continual peril and reproach of 
including in their Empire a civilized race that they had 
bent and broken to their will, enslaving it by force of 
arms. True, the legacy of that war was burdensome 
enough. It took a hundred years to bring about some 
semblance of a healing of the wounds inflicted by each 
enemy, But Great Britain’s adversary was not crushed; 
she had not the wrongs of a captive nation to brood 
over and avenge, remaining a permanent menace to our 
Empire through her opportunities of treachery and 
revolt. Lastly, by throwing off the yoke we sought to 
impose, she spared the political morality of England 
from the inevitable degradation and decay that follows 
upon a national crime carried out with success and 
impunity. And if our country should ever seek again 
to abolish the independence of another State and load 
an unwilling people down with fetters, let her be saved 
again, by wise and timely counsels, if it please Heaven, 
from her own arrogant and barbarous national pride. 


E. C. 


FROM ABROAD, 


THE WAR AND AMERICAN POLITICS. 

F I were to write this month about the topic in which 
| the American people are most interested, I should 
discuss the curious furtunes which attend the British 
arms in South Africa. The news of that war fills the 
first pages of all our papers; everything else is of 
secondary interest. Public sentiment here seems to be 
with the Boers. I hear no lamenting over the reverses 
which the English have suffered. On the other hand, 
there is no special rejoicing over the unexpected display 
of strength and bravery by the Boers. American people, 
0 far as I can judge, simply do not appear to be sym- 
pathising with Great Britain, and are not at all chagrined 
over any evidences of Anglo-Saxon inferiority in South 
Africa. We do not feel ourselves very much concerned in 
the outcome of the war. We are watching it with eager 
interest, not because of our sympathies one way or 
the other, but merely because it is a very interesting 
fight. The interest which it arouses in the United 
States is very much like that which attends a football 
game between Yale and Harvard, or a_ scientific 
encounter between Mr. Sharkey and Mr. Jeffries under 
Oucensberry rules. Indeed, I may say with confidence, 
that if the English do not soon succeed in landing 
several fresh battalions in South Africa, there will be 
lively betting in most of our large cities on the outcome. 
Up to date we have generally taken it for granted that 
England would certainly win, but of late I have heard 
a good many doubts expressed. The fall of stocks 
in Wall Street, after Lord Methuen’s rebuff and General 
Gatacre’s rout, revealed a sudden change of opinion in 
financial quarters with regard to the ultimate superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in South Africa. There 
is no particular reason, of course, why British reverses 
should lessen the value of American properties. We do 
not intend to be dragged into war, whatever may 
happen to Great Britain. That is the prevailing senti- 
ment on this side of the Atlantic. Even if France and 





assistance to the 


Russia should combine and lend 
Dutchmen, very few people in the United States would 


believe it our duty to take part in the fray. So you 
must not infer from the sensitiveness of our stock 
market that we are anxious for British success. The 
fall in stocks had its origin, not in any friendly or 


cousinly sentiments, but in very sordid considera- 
tions. If the war is to be a long and costly 
one, our financiers know that London for a long 


time is to be a bearish element in the Stock Market, 
with the Bank of England holding tightly to its gold 
supply, and English capital drawn away from American 
securities. Thus we have a very keen speculative 
interest in the South African fighting, and quite probably 
our financiers are hopeful for the early triumph of Great 
Britain, although if a speedy triumph for the Boers 
seemed possible, they would probably wish for it quite 
as eagerly. 

The events in South Africa, while viewed merely 
with a curious interest by the masses of my countrymen, 
are full of unpleasant suggestion to the thoughtful 
people among us. We have just entered into the 
Empire business. Scornfully throwing over the old 
Monroe Doctrine, in accordance with which we have 
attended strictly to our own knitting for three-quarters 
of a century, meantime getting rich more rapidly than 
any other nation on earth, we have recently resolved to 
be a “world Power,’ and have concluded to keep 
possession of the Philippine Islands in order that our 
guns may command the ports of China. We have 
entered upon this policy with the greatest confidence 
that we could whip any other nation on earth that 
might interfere with us, and that by an easy little 
arrangement with John Bull we could hold the entire 
world at bay. Now it does stagger us to see how hard 
those Boers can fight, and how costly in money and 
blood every English victory thus far has been. Our 
business men do not like the tightness of the money 
market, for which the war is largely responsible. In the 
past our investors, when they wished to forecast the 
market, have made a study of earnings, markets and 
resources, and have been able to use their capital wisely. 
Now comes an era in which investigations of this sort 
promise to be of little avail. It looks as if in the future 
the investor must get his pointers from the Secretary of 
War rather than from the presidents and managers 
of railroads. I know that some of our best business 
men do not like the change, and are shaking their 
heads dubiously over the President’s proposition that we 
retain the Philippine Islands. In a word, therefore, 
English reverses in South Africa are helping the anti- 
Imperialistic movement in this country. 

Your readers who are interested in American affairs 
doubtless know that the most significant features of the 
President’s message to Congress were the paragraphs 
upon trusts, the Philippines, Cuba, and finance. You 
have probably also noted the fact that he made no 
reference to the recent hand-shakings of Uncle Sam 
and John Bull. To find the most significant thing in 
Mr. McKinley’s message, to put it in a way that will be 
understood in Dublin, you must look for something 
that is not there. A year ago his message was 
awaited with great interest by the people, for every- 
body was curious to know what he wanted Congress 
to do with Aguinaldo. When the message came 
out that was the one thing he did not tell us. It is clear 
enough now why he avoided this interesting subject. 
He did not know what he wanted to say, for he had no 
convictions of his own, and could not decide what policy 
would be most helpful to his candidacy for a renomina- 
tion. In his last message we tind the same conspicuous 
omission. The thing which our newspapers, and some 
of our Ambassadors, have been talking about from all 
points of view during the last six months—namely, our 
understanding with Great Britain, Mr. McKinley calmly 
ignores as if it did not exist. Here again Mr, McKinley 
does not know what to say. He is very much afraid 
that pleasant words spoken now about the English may 
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sting him to death in the campaign of 1900. Ata time 
when American citizens, even though they were born in 
Ireland, are crossing the water to fight against the 
Queen’s soldiers, a President who says a kind word for 
the mother country must have more nerve and more 
backbone than has Mr. McKinley. 

Concerning the trusts the message had nothing new 
to say. That section appears to have been written 
hurriedly and because of fear lest the Democrats would 
make capital out of Republican complaisance toward 
monopoly. All legislation thus far directed against the 
trusts has proved abortive. The Federal law of 1890, 
declaring all combinations in restraint of trade illegal, 
has not caused the dissolution of a single trust. Similar 
legislation in about twenty-five States has also failed. It 
is doubtful if any legislation can be devised which will 
check the growth of trusts or of large combinations of 
capital. Nevertheless public sentiment, particularly 
among the working classes, is very bitter against 
the trusts, and there is a general disposition to hold the 
Republican party responsible for their existence. If 
the Democrats could devise a scheme for their restric- 
tion or suppression which would even seem feasible, 
they would gain a large number of votes. Mr. Bryan 
knows this, and has a plan of his own. He thinks that 
Congress should give to each State the power to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which corporations organ- 
ised in other States shall do business within its 
boundaries. If this authority can be given to the States, 
the regulation of trusts would become at once a State 
issue. Most of our trusts at present operate under 
charters obtained from the State of New Jersey, which 
places the fewest possible restrictions upon promoters, 
and cannot be prevented from doing business all over 
the Union. It is quite likely that Bryan’s remedy 
would require an amendment of the constitution, for 
Congress cannot delegate to the States its own 
constitutional authority to regulate inter-state commerce. 
However, Mr. Bryan has an advantage over Mr. 
McKinley. The President has admitted the evil and 
then thrown up his hands in despair, begging Congress 
to find some way of stopping it; whereas Bryan comes 
forward with a remedy, and he may convince a lot of 
people that it is a good one. 

Mr. McKinley’s utterances with regard to Cuba 
seem to confirm the suspicion that he hopes never to be 
obliged to keep the pledge which Congress inserted into 
its declaration of war against Spain. We promised to 
give Cuba her independence, but we did not fix any 
date for the fulfilment of our pledge. When a pro- 
missory note can be written, not “three months after 
date,” but “at some convenient time in the future I 
promise, &c.,”’ debtors will be a very happy class—if 
they can negotiate their notes. That is the kind of 
claim which Cuba holds on us, and it would appear that 
Mr. McKinley does not mean to cash it until, in 
his opinion, Cuba has reached a stage of develop- 
ment which guarantees, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
good order and stability of government under Cuban 
rule. In fact, we need not turn Cuba over to the Cubans 
until we think that they are as capable of governing 
themselves as we are of governing them; and before 
that time arrives we hope to convince the Cubans that 
their most comfortable place in the future will be in the 
lap of Uncle Sam. I don’t wonder that rumours 
frequently reach us of threats of insurrection in that 
unhappy island. It is quite probable that Cuba’s pro- 
sperity would be greater if admitted outright to the 
Union with all the rights of free trade which exist 
between States; yet we have no moral right, by a 
palavering and shilly-shallying policy, to coerce the 
Cubans into annexation. I believe that the present 
policy toward Cuba, if adhered to for another year, 
will lead to bloodshed, and the responsibility will fall 
on the head of our exceedingly moral, ear-to-the-ground 
President. 

FRANKLIN 


December 





TEMPERANCE REFORM, 
BY JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 


HE present attitude of the Liberal leaders 1» 
Temperance Reform is one of the notable signs 
of the times. They are embarking upon an arduous 
campaign, knowing that arrayed against them will be 
electoral power, of the magnitude of which Tue 
SPEAKER gave some measure in a recent article, and 
organised wealth almost limitless in amount. Their 
hopes of success can only be based upon the faith that, 
in the long run, moral forces will prove stronger than 
selfish interests. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Manchester on 
November 15th, spoke in the most explicit terms : “ He 
wished to say plainly and fairly that, havirg given the 
best attention he could to the report of the Commission, 
he was satisfied that, in Lord Peel’s proposals, the 
friends of Temperance have a code of reform which 
may be rightly adopted as meeting the immediate neces- 
sities of the case.” The views of Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley, in relation to temperance, are well 
known. Sir Edward Grey, speaking in Leeds on the 
14th inst., said in reference to temperance, ‘ The Liberal 
party must make it clear that on this question it is a 
practical party, prepared to come forward with some 
proposal which it recommends to the country—not as 
the best possible thing, or as one which is to entirely 
satisfy the men who are most earnest on this question, 
but as one which it means .io carry, and which it is con- 
vinced can be carried.” To bring forward only one 
other witness, Lord Rosebery’s famous sentences as to 
the inevitable struggle between the liquor traffic and the 
State were quoted recently by THE SPEAKER. 

Sir H. Campbell Bannerman speaks of the present 
as a “ propitious time ” for the advocacy of Temperance 
Reform. Happily the union in the temperance ranks 
so long desired has at last been brought about. The 
temperance leaders have formally and deliberately given 
their support to Lord Peel’s proposals in a memorandum 
which is signed by thirty of the most influential of their 
number. The one name conspicuous by its absence is 
that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and it is easy to understand 
that, in his position, it would be difficult for him to give 
his formal assent to proposals which, although clearing 
the ground for future legislation, do not include the 
measure with which his name is especially associated. 
Sir Wilfrid has, however, repeatedly declared that he 
will support any measure of real reform, although it may 
fall short of what he desires. 

The proposals of Lord Peel are strong enough to 
arouse the enthusiasm without which no great measure 
can be passed, and at the same time they are so reagon- 
able that it will be difficult to raise popular clamour 
against them. 

The average elector, who is not a holder of brewery 
shares, will cheerfully assent to Lord Peel’s proposals :— 

(a) For a great reduction in the number of licensed 
houses. 

(6) That no money compensation shall be paid from 
the public rates or taxes. 

(c) That an annual licence rental of considerable 
amount shall be immediately imposed in addition to 
the present fees. 

(d) That a statutory maximum of on-licensed houses 
shall be fixed not exceeding one to every 750 persons in 
towns and 400 in country. 

(e) That in England and Wales a term of, say, 
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seven years, and in Scotland of five years, shall be 
fixed as the basis of a time notice and compensation 
arrangement. 

(f) That the reduction in the number of licensed 
houses should commence immediately. 

(g) That the compensation paid for licences with- 
drawn before the end of the time-notice shall be raised 
by a tax upon the licensed houses that remain. 

(h) That at the end of the time-notice a wide 
measure of direct popular control might be applied, 
under proper safeguards, to Scotland and Wales. 

Of these recommendations, the one which far 
outweighs all others in importance is the proposal to 
settle the compensation question by a time-notice. 

In view of the fact that Sir William Harcourt, in 
his Bills of 1893 and 1895, proposed what was prac- 
tically a three years’ notice, some disappointment may 
be felt at the proposal for a seven years’ notice in 
England and Wales. But a few years more or less in 
the notice is manifestly of less moment than to have the 
notice given at the earliest possible date. As far back as 
1871, Mr. Bruce proposed a time-notice of ten years to 
the Trade. Three terms of ten years have now nearly 
passed, and the notice yet remains to be given. To those, 
on the other hand, who regard even seven years as an 
inadequate notice, it cannot be without significance that 
an English peer who has long filled with distinction the 
position of Speaker of the House of Commons, neces- 
sarily familiar with the usages and precedents of public 
life, and approaching the question with an absolutely 
unbiassed mind, should with clear conviction come to the 
conclusion that the proposal which he has made is 
entirely equitable. 

It has been said, especially by those who almost 
despair of any reform, Why not seek for legislation upon 
the points in which the majority and minority reports 
agree ? Certainly, if the present Government bring ina 
Bill to give effect to these recommendations, by all 
means let it be supported. But it would be a serious 
blunder for the temperance party to adopt as their own 
a measure which at best can only touch the fringe of the 
drink question, and which, if adopted, would for years 
to come be used as an argument against the considera- 
tion by Parliament of further legislation. 

I do not forget, what none perhaps know better 
than those who signed Lord Peel’s report, that its pro- 
posals are provisional and tentative. It was, doubtless, 
wise thus to limit their scope. But in regard to a social 
question so complicated, and touching national usages 
and daily life at so many points, responsible politicians 
must consider what legislation shall follow (or even 
anticipate) the expiry of the five years in Scotland and 
the seven in England. In any measure of more perma- 
nent character there are certain objects which they 
will wish to attain ; more especially will they wish— 

(a) To destroy the menace of the trade to national 
life ; in other words, to effect a divorce between politics 
and the drink traffic ; 

(b) To secure to the nation the monopoly profits of 
the licensed houses, and to do this without the perils 
attendant upon high licence ; 

(c) And, subject to a few conditions to be laid down 
by Parliament, to give full opportunity for the pro- 
gressive application of temperance sentiment to the 
varied needs of localities, in accordance with local 
public opinion. 

In relation to (a), it is to be noted that, although 
Lord Peel’s proposals would reduce the number of on- 
licensed houses by about one-half, the houses that remain 
will be larger, and the circle of customers whose 


votes are likely to be influenced by each publican 
will be more numerous. The power of the trade working 
through the public-house will still remain a great 
national peril. 

In relation to (6), the total net profits of the public- 
houses and beer-shops in the United Kingdom cannot be 
taken at less than £18,000,000 per annum—they are 
probably much more. Speaking broadly three methods 
are possible for dealing with these vast monopoly profits. 
They may be left with the publican, as at present, to 
the further strengthening of his position, or they may be 
in part secured to the community through some form 
of high licence ; or, lastly, they may be appropriated 
to national purposes by taking the trade out of private 
hands. 

The present writer believes that to take the trade 
out of private hands and place it under local control, 
care being taken that the locality shall have no interest 
either in its maintenance or its extension, is the bed- 
rock upon which any successful system of licensing 
reform must be based. With this as a foundation, 
almost all other reforms become possible. The menace 
of the trade is destroyed, progressive legislation adapted 
to local needs becomes easy, bye-laws can be readily 
enforced, and that portion of the vast monopoly profits 
not retained by the State can be used for the creation 
and maintenance of those counteracting agencies with- 
out which, in the opinion of many experienced social 
workers, the temperance problem, as existing in this 
country, is not likely to be solved. 

In view of the support which at contested elections 
is openly given by the trade to Conservative candidates, 
it is almost certain that both the initiation and the 
steady support of any real reform must come from the 
Liberal party. All earnest reformers will however 
desire that the struggle should, as far as possible, be 
conducted upon national and not upon party lines. 
We recognise that many Conservatives deplore the 
alliance between their party and the trade, and give 
laborious service in personal temperance effort, cordially 
supporting the far-reaching proposals of the Church of 
England Temperance Society. The struggle is in truth 
one between the trade and the nation. To use Lord 
Peel’s words :—“ It has come to be a struggle for mastery 
between the State and a trade, and the time has fully 
come for the decision of the question—Who is to be 
master? ” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I sent the accompanying letter to the Times 
two days ago. The Editor declined to insert it, but 
was good enough to return it to me. 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERIC MACKARNESS, 

December 27th, 1899. 

[To the Editor of the “ Times,”] 

Sir—A correspondent has recently called the 
attention of your readers to the gravity of the situation 
which would be created if the loyalty of the Cape 
Dutch should be affected by what is passing around 
them, and he suggests the despatch of more troops 
as a proper way of guarding against such a contingency. 
But, Sir, before resorting to the methods of your 
correspondent, should we not do well to remember that 
a like suggestion was made to Benjamin Franklin on the 
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eve of the revolt of the American Colonies, and that he 
replied that “the troops would not find a rebellion, 
although they would be only too likely to make 
one”? Surely there is a more excellent way 
of dealing with our fellow subjects at the Cape, 
which has not yet been tried, and does not seem 
to have dawned upon your correspondent’s mind, 
He must have forgotten that these very colonists, 
amongst whom he desires to quarter the Queen’s 
soldiers, are the colonists whose splendid example in 
voting £30,000 a year to the Queen’s Navy moved Mr. 
Goschen, barely seven months ago, to speak in enthu- 
siastic terms of Africander loyalty, and to suggest that 
other colonies “ should imitate the patriotic action of 
the Cape Colony.” Your correspondent can never have 
read in the 7imes leader, commenting on Mr. Goschen’s 
speech, the emphatic declaration that “ Mr. Schreiner’s 
Government has done even more to strengthen the 
defences of the empire by the Act of last December, 
carried by Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Soloman, which prac- 
tically gives the Admiralty a free hand in Simon’s Bay.” 
Since the events which prompted you, Sir, and Mr. 
Goschen to give such testimony to the loyalty of the Cape 
Dutch has any single step been taken to conciliate these 
subjects of her Majesty, to whom a war between their 
Sovereign in England and their kinsmen in the Boer 
Republics must, by every law of human nature, cause 
the deepest mental distress? And not merely mental 
distress, for, while all over the colony are families 
divided in opinion, with relatives fighting, some as 
soldiers of the Queen, and some as burghers of the 
Republics, in the north they have had their properties 
overrun by the invading forces, and their loyalty 
exposed to the severest material and moral tests. 

It has been said by Sir George Trevelyan of the 
Ministers of George III. that “ while other Englishmen 
were ignorant, they were habitually misinformed,” and 
it seems impossible, except upon some such theory, to 
understand how a Cabinet, which could speak as it did 
through the mouth of Mr. Goschen on the 18th of May, 
can have been led since then not only to ostentatiously 
withhold sympathy from the Cape Dutch, but to join in 
charging the latter with being party to a Pan-Africander 
conspiracy against British rule. It is true that Sir A. 
Milner has questioned the loyalty of the Dutch, but he 
has never adduced any proofs. On the other hand it is 
a fact, which will not be denied by any observant person 
who knows our Dutch fellow-subjects, that there prevalls 
among them a feeling of reverence for the Queen which 
is real and deep. It is also a fact, though not so well 
known, that appeals have been made by the Dutch to 
Sir A. Milner to submit an humble request to her 
Majesty that she would in some public way assure them 
that she appreciates their attachment to her person and 
is not insensible to their trials. It has been represented 
to him that the knowledge of the Queen’s sympathy 
would do more than anything else in the world to 
encourage the loyal and to deter those who may be 
tempted to forget their duty. These appeals and repre- 
sentations have unfortunately met with no response 
from the Governor. We hear instead of arrests of 
unarmed citizens, and—still more fatal expedient—of 
the use of black policemen to watch white farmers. 

Sir, at this momentous crisis in South African 
history there can be no difference of opinion as to the 
importance, the supreme importance, of conciliating the 
Cape Dutch. I doubt whether it would be possible to 
overestimate the responsibility of those who should 
neglect any means to avert a rising in the face of which 
the already great difficulties of our soldiers might well- 
nigh become insuperable. This is my excuse for invoking 
the aid of your columns to make, even at this eleventh 
hour, the grave and urgent appeal which, owing to the 
unhappy state of things existing at Capetown, it seems 
impossible for our Dutch fellow-subjects to make them- 
selves. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 


THE LATE DR. BERRY AND THE NATIONAL 
LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I notice in THE SPEAKER of the 16th inst. 
that “W. T.” says of my old friend Dr. Berry, of 
Wolverhampton, that “He was a real, not a sham, 
Liberal; one of the few who held sufficient courage 
and held sufficient consequence to expand the con- 
ventional resolution and to shame the official feebleness 
of the Liberal Federation meetings.” I probably knew 
Dr. Berry as well as “ W. T.” knew him. I sat with 
Berry on the’ General Purposes Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation from 1889 to 1894. I 
heard him, on at least four occasions, at great public 
meetings of the Federation, speak in support of the 
official resolutions of the Federation, which he, in 
common with the other members of the committee, 
had assisted to draw up. It was only when his public 
duties became too numerous and too heavy that he 
ceased, much to his regret, to occupy a seat at our table. 

I refuse to believe that Dr. Berry, of all men, would 
co-operate in the work at Parliament Street, voting for 
and acquiescing in the decisions of the committee, and 
at the same time try outside the committee-room “ to 
shame the official feebleness ” of the body of which he 
was a prominent and much-beloved mémber. Some 
men might conceivably have done so, but not Charles 
Berry. 

Yours obediently, 


H. 
THE CAPTIVE PRESS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Your article on the Decay of the Press has 
been food to the thoughtful and fuel to the pessimist. 
After reading the leader in the Brilish Weekly of 
December 21st, I incline to ask if the religious press 
has also adopted the motto, “ Follow the gleam” (of 
gold), There are many irreproachable sentences in the 
leader :— 

“We sympathise to the full with those who condemn utterly 
the diplomacy that led to the war, who consider that the whole 
business of the Raid and what followed it was a lasting disgrace 
to this country, who distrust and abhor the vile South African 
gang who have worked hardest for war, and who detest the 
spirit of the journals in which they found their tools. . . . 
Carlyle’s bitter words were never truer than now— The Hell 
of these days is the infinite terror of not getting on, especially 
of not making money.’ ”’ 

But the marvel comes in the deduction that 
Christianity allows this war. The Brilish Weekly appears 
with an apology for the Sermon on the Mount, whose 
Author, it seems, did not mean it to be taken seriously. 
When we heard a few months ago that the Times was a 
compound of Paganism and veneered Christianity we 
knew what to expect from Printing House Square; but 
we had not @xpected that “a journal of social and 
Christian progress’ would have chosen the eve of the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace for stripping off its 
veneer and suggesting that the consequence of the new 
diplomacy, the disgraceful Raid, and the machinations 
of the “vile South African gang” is in harmony with 
the mind of Christ. Nor does the journal even hint 
that if the Sermon on the Mount cannot be carried out 
with literal exactness to-day the fault lies in our Pagan- 
ism, not in the Sermon. 

I gladly concede that each succeeding event 
affects possibilities, and that a blundering diplomacy has 
made the possibilities of August the impossibilities of 
December ; but I shrink from suggesting to hesitating 
consciences that this war is sealed with the blessing ot 
Christ. If the practical Apostle James, discussing 
political affairs with temporising editors of Ferusalem 
British Weeklies, tackled casus belli, did he suggest that 
they lay in “your lusts at war in your members,” or 
did he treat the Sermon on the Mount as a negligible 
quantity ? 
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This “ Journal of Christian Progress” proceeds to 
enumerate the “ evil tendencies which are threatening 
to destroy us—the lust for gold, the pride, the 
abominable frenzy of Jingoism.” Will it stem these by 
lowering England’s idea of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity ? 

If the Sermon on the Mount is out of place now, 
will the British Weekly reinstate it when the din of arms 
is hushed? Or will it see another “final blow to the 
Empire” in listening to it amidst peace proposals ? 

I believe in common with the British Weekly that 
“we have received a great trust at the hands of God,” 
and I contrast the Christianity of the British Weekly’s 
leader with the humanity of Professor Sfilly’s letter in 
your last issue when I think of our duty towards that 
trust. Surely our humanity, our Christianity, our 
Liberalism demand that that trust shall be used, not 
in forwarding the aims of what the British Weekly calls 
“the vile South African gang,” but in setting “a high 
example of a Christian nation, free in its institutions, 
courteous and just in its conduct towards all foreign 
States and resting its policy on the unchangeable 
foundation of Christian morality.” 


I am, yours, &c., 
ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 
Christmas Day, 1899. 


THE POOR-LAW CONFERENCE, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—A brief reference to myself in THE SPEAKER 
of last Saturday, in connection with the proposed 
transfer of the educational inspection of the Poor-law 
schools from the Local Government Board to the 
Education Department, seems to me to call for a word 
of explanation. 

Your article implies that I foresaw difficulties in 
the way of the measure, which the meeting was invited 
to support ; whereas I rose for the express purpose of 
removing the objections which had been urged by other 
speakers. The mistake probably arose from the very 
brief and inaccurate account of the meeting which has 
appeared in the daily papers. 

I desire therefore your permission to say that I 
anticipate no practical difficulty whatever in such an 
arrangement as shall leave the whole responsibility of 
feeding, clothing, and housing the children of the Poor- 
law schools to the present authorities, and shall at the 
same time place the schools—so far as their education 
is concerned—on the footing of ordinary elementary 
schools, officered by properly certificated teachers, and 
inspected, examined and subsidised by the Education 
Department; the guardians retaining the general con- 
trol on the same conditions as those fulfilled by other 
local managers. This is the recommendation unani- 
mously made by the Departmental Committee on Poor- 
law Schools, of which I was a member. 

That this was a possible and an eminently desirable 
course, and one by no means likely to produce friction 
or difficulty between two departments of the public 
service, | sought to prove by reference to an analogous 
case which had previously come under my own special 
notice, as a member of another Departmental Com- 
mittee, which in 1895 had been charged by the Govern- 
ment with the duty of reporting to the Admiralty on 
the condition and the management of the marine and 
other schools connected with the dockyards and naval 
depots, which had hitherto been superintended and 
examined solely by the Admiralty authorities. We 
recommended that the marine schools and the naval 
school of Greenwich Hospital should be annually 
examined by her Majesty’s Inspector of the district. 
This arrangement was approved both by the Lords 
of the Admiralty and by the Education Depart- 
ment, and has since been adopted with entire 


success. It has proved economical, has relieved 
the Admiralty from a_ responsibility which neither 
its special experience nor the machinery at its 
disposal enabled it to discharge efficiently. It has 
improved the status of the teachers, and has increased 
the efficiency of the schools by comparing them with 
others and by bringing them within the influence of 
such changes and improvements as the Education 
Department has from time to time found it desirable to 
adopt in other elementary schools, 

There seems to be no good reason why similar 
results should not follow from the co-operation of the 
Local Government Board and the Education Depart- 
ment, and from a fair division of duty between them. 
I am therefore in full sympathy with the object con- 
templated by the promoters of the Poor-law Conference, 
and with your most judicious comments on the subject. 


I am, &c., 
J. G. Frren. 
13, Leinster Square, W., 
December 27th, 1899. 


LIBERALS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—May I express my gratitude to you for your 
splendid defence of morality in foreign policy? Is there 
such a thing as political morality? and if so, is the 
Liberal party going to stand for it? are questions vital 
to Liberal politics. A foreign policy without conscience 
I can understand in the Tory party. It harmonises 
with a domestic policy based on class or trade interest. 
But for Liberals to have no regard—or not to have 
supreme regard—for right and wrong in foreign affairs, 
would be the death of Liberalism and the ruin of 
Reform. 

The cry: “ we must see this thing through,” is the most 
pagan note struck since Beaconshield. A serious mistake 
was, I thought, made at the National Liberal Federation, 
when speakers tried to combine denunciations of Mr, 
Chamberlain with the demand that the British flag must 
fly over Pretoria. This is what Mr. Chamberlain wants. 
This is a sufficient justification for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. How is it that so often Liberals seem to grasp 
a principle only that they may drop it ? 

What right have we, who believe that the war is due 
to studied diplomatic provocation, offered in the interest 
of the Jameson-Raid group, to ask that this heart- 
breaking carnage shall be carried from the Modder 
and the Tugela to Pretoria ? 

There is something besides bloodshed which we 
ought, on our oath, to declare that we will “ see through.” 
There is a nobler /horoughness than that of lyddite and 
the bayonet. An astonished House of Commons was 
told that the Colonial Secretary meant his letter, in 
reply to the offer of a Five Years’ Franchise, to be an 
“acceptance.” It was so written by him as to be 
capable only of the interpretation that it was a refusal. 
The bullying and insolent garden-party speech, which 
was read in Pretoria along with the letter, could only 
be taken as refusal p/us exasperation. 

It is this that wants “seeing through.” Every 
honourable citizen, and every Christian minister espe- 
cially, ought to insist that the country shall go back at 
the earliest moment to the point at which we stood 
when somebody's crime blighted the ripening hopes of 
peace. As Professor Sully has said, when Cape 
Colony and Natal are cleared would be an auspicious 
moment to resume negotiations. Only in God’s name, 
let some one else than Mr. Chamberlain conduct them ! 
His removal, not that of brave Generals, is a first 
necessity. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. Hirst HOLLOWELL. 
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To ihe Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Srrs—Mr. Mend! seems to think that the Stanhope 
amendment was one which would naturally unite all 
Liberals who disapproved of the Government policy. 

Is this so? 

Mr. Balfour’s last words in the debate were an 
appeal to those who disapproved of this or that, but 
believed the Government had been honest in their desire 
for peace, to vote against the amendment. “In the 
country, in Europe, in Africa,’ he said, “this amend- 
ment will not be taken as a condemnation of the 
diplomacy of the Government, but as an attack on the 
good faith of this country, and as showing that we 
deliberately intended and desired to provoke war.” 

An outsider like myself cannot of course gauge 
exactly the effect of such an appeal. But surely amongst 
the seventy odd Libera: abstainers there must have been 
some who, while believing a terrible and even criminal 
blunder had been committed, yet hesitated to vote for 
an amendment which the Leader of the Government in 
so solemn a crisis declared to be tantamount to a charge 
of perfidy. 


Yours faithfully, 


ONE OF Mr. MENDL’s CONSTITUENTS. 


HORSES FOR THE CAPE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In to-day’s Times there is a long and able 
communication from a correspondent in Natal. He 
shows that a body of 3,000 Boers dominated for a full 
fortnight at least four times that number of our troops, 
raiding the country in all directions ; and that finally 
they recrossed the Tugela in perfect safety with quan- 
tities of cattle, horses and other loot. All this was 
feasible, because the Boers were mounted, whilst our 
troops were very short of regular cavalry or mounted 
volunteers. It is evident that in such a vast territory as 
South Africa one mounted man is of more value than 
half-a-dozen foot soldiers. It is strange that our War 
Office has been caught napping in this matter; for 
nothing would have been easier than to have obtained 
an unlimited supply of exactly the type of horses best 
adapted for the work. In early life I had many years’ 
experience on an Australian sheep and cattle station. 
I do not remember that any horse on that station ever 
ate anything except what could be picked up on the 
“run.” Nor do I remember that for station work a 
horse was ever shod. And yet they were equal to 
journeys which would be thought cruelly exacting 
if attempted with English stable-fed animals. A 
few years ago the Hon. Thomas Playford, late 
Agent-General for South Australia, called upon me, and 
in conversation told me that when he left Adelaide to 
take up his duties in London, good hacks were not 
worth more in the colony than a pounda leg. It is 
evident therefore that the very class of animal wanted 
for rough work in this war could have been had in any 
numbers from Australia. I do not doubt that the 
various Australian Governments which, look after the 
exports of butter, fruit, &c., would have acted as agents 
for the Imperial Government for the purpose of selecting 
and passing the animals ; and contractors could have 
been found who would have undertaken to deliver them 
at a very moderate cost per head at any port in South 
Africa. Australian horses will keep in good condition 
where English stable-fed horses will starve. Ten 
thousand of them would carry an equal number of men 
fifty miles a day for three or tour days running with the 
greatest ease. The Australian horse is as superior to 
the Boer pony as the Australian sheep is to the Boer 
sheep. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. H, 


Whitby, December 26th, 1899. 


REVIEWS, 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


THE Lire oF Epwarp Wuirte Benson ; sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By his son, Arthur Christopher Benson, of Eton 
College. In Two Volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Ir we are to be guided by the Dictionary of National Biography, 
very minute circumstances relating to an Archbishop of 
Canterbury have a title to be recorded with anxious accuracy 
for the benefit of posterity. Some living persons may 
remember the name of a Manners-Sutton, who became Arch- 
bishop in 180§, and in whose time the country house at 
Addington was bought for the see—the home which Arch- 
bishop Benson loved so much, but which his successor has 
given up. It is recorded in the Dictionary concerning Manners- 
Sutton, not only that he died at Lambeth on July 21st, 1828, 
but also that “he was buried July 29th at Addington, in a 
family vault which had been constructed under the church 
about half a-year previously.” Estimating by rule of three, the 
reader who has thankfully accepted this short history of 
Manners-Sutton’s vault cannot possibly regard anything that 
is told about Archbishop Benson in the very full memoir of 
him which we owe to his son, Mr. Arthur Benson, as super - 
fluous. More than 1,500 pages of by no means large print do, 
indeed, look formidable ; and the commonplace about modern 
biographies, that the author would have been wiser if he had 
made his book shorter, is likely enough to occur to some 
critics. But we have the satisfaction of perceiving that we 
have in these volumes a singularly complete presentment of 
an unusually interesting life. Mr. Arthur Benson has _per- 
formed his task irreproachably. He has been able to be 
impartial in report and in criticism, whilst full of reverent 
admiration of his father; and he shows that he possesses 
literary skill which makes what he writes agreeable reading. 

A large circle of readers will be glad to learn what is 
told us in these volumes of the less public history of Church 
affairs during the last half-century. The Archbishop was 
Master of Wellington College, Chancellor of the diocese of 
Lincoln, Bishop of Truro, as well as Primate from 1883 to 
1896 ; he was much in contact with the Queen, the Prince 
Consort and their children ; he was the loving and beloved 
friend of Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, and he was in the 
habit of speaking and writing freely. But it is the man who 
will attract, more than his part in ecclesiastical history : his 
uncommon nature, the rare purity and nobleness of his 
affections, his ardour, his vivacity, his effusiveness, the variety 
of his interests, his warm sympathy and craving for sympathy. 
All his qualities find abundant illustration in the memoir ; 
we have a good deal of information about his ancestors and 
relatives, amongst whom he counted his distinguished second 
cousins, William, Henry and Arthur Sidgwick, and their 
sister Mary, who became also his wife ; and, that we may 
have as true an impression as possible of his visible aspects, 
he is shown us in as many as eight portraits. 

The Life makes it clear that Archbishop Benson's career 
was in a rare degree suited to his qualities. Indeed, he could 
hardly have, had circumstances more favourable to his 
development. He was made to be schoolmaster, Bishop, 
Archbishop. He had a genius for friendship and he was most 
fortunate in his friends. He was thoroughly domestic and no 
less happy in his home circle. He had an early disciptine of 
poverty and then through life the enjoyment of a good 
income. He had health enough to bear for a considerable 
time the strain of a most laborious activity ; and when the 
strength failed it failed instantaneously and he passed in a 
moment from happy employment into the other world. 
There was a large feminine element in his nature, which was 
not out of harmony with his ecclesiastical bias. To those who 
have been reading about the Sternness of discipline and the 
somewhat excessive use of the cane which characterized him 
as a schoolmaster, it may seem strange to associate the word 
“feminine” with one who inspired so much fear. But there 
was something of emotional disturbance in the punishments 
and reproofs which, with a conscientious admiration ot 
ancient methods, he thought it right to administer. His son 
dwells upon his endless delight in minute details of arrange- 


ment, his knowing interest in fine clothes and jewellery, his 
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appreciation of grandeur and ceremony, the care he 
devoted to knicknacks and mementos and the smallest 
points of art. In matters of daily life it irritated him 
not to have his own way. The yearning tenderness of his 
nature was continually showing itself. No one ever slid more 
easily into affectionate intimacy with good women. He was 
open and ready in the communication of his feelings. He 
was decidedly artistic, loving natural scenery and works of 
art, and architecture in particular; and he cared little for 
politics, general literature, philosophy, or theology. An eccle- 
siastical mind need not be so detached from politics and what 
we call social questions as his was: of this Mr. Gladstone and 
Cardinal Manning are sufficient evidence. But Archbishop 
Jenson, whilst he was as ecclesiastical as Manning, had 
nothing of the artfulness which cools our admiration of the 
Roman prelate; he was always simple and open. His son, 
who sees clearly how ecclesiastical he was, adds _ the felicitous 
phrase that he had “a liturgical mind.” Fora third epithet, 
we might say that he had a canonical mind. His youthful 
ideal of happiness was to be a Canon, attending all the 
services of the cathedral. He did his best to observe the 


“canonical hours.” All that was canonical had a charm 
and a power to him. He loved Latin verses, and 
read with pleasure the Pope’s compositions. He used 


mottos without number, and his letters are studded with 
fresh words and sentences from the New Testament and 
other ecclesiastical literature. The wonder is that with these 
tastes and his veneration for antiquity he did not become a 
thorough “ Ritualist.” But he was preserved from ritualism 
and all extremes by his passionate devotion to the Church of 
his fathers and of his boyhood, and by his enthusiasm for his 
schoolmaster, J. P. Lee, his schoolfellow Lightfoot and his 
revered friend Westcott ; to which may be added his inter- 
course of some years with Kingsley. Maurice’s character he 
admired, but he found his theological writings nebulous and 
irritating. His own style, it may be observed, when he wrote 
carefully, was apt to become obscure. His son and others 
attribute this obscurity to his endeavour to crowd as much 
meaning as he could into his words, but it was largely due to 
that fancifulness of arrangement and expression, that liking 
to put things in his own and a peculiar way, which was 
characteristic of him. Certainly neither his prose nor his 
English verse moves with ease ; and his published work, full as 
it is of ardour and piety and scholarship and edifying thoughts, 
will hardly hold a permanent place in theological literature. 
There is but one chorus of testimony to his excellence as 
a Bishop and Archbishop. As he was the first Master of 
Wellington College, so he was the first Bishop of Truro ; and 
he threw himself with loving enthusiasm into the organizing 
of the diocese and the building of the cathedral. Nothing was 
too minute for his attention, and he had at the same time large 
and noble aspirations. He had the advantage of going with 
the religious current of the time, and the experiences of his 
life helped him to be sincerely moderate and tolerant. An 
Archbishop of Canterbury moves continually amongst the 
great things of Church and State, and Archbishop Benson 
responded with alacrity to the manifold calls which his posi- 
tion made upon him. His diary and letters for the Canterbury 
period of his life express much despondency and apprehensive- 
ness as to the fortunes of the Church which he loved with so 
jealous a love ; but those who are familiar with diaries and the 
outpourings of private friendship are prepared to find that 
these documents have more sighs and complaints in them 
than were noticed in the actual life of the writer. 
Archbishop Benson was working at high pressure on most 
days from morning till night, and he was tired and depressed 
when he set himself to talk in his note-book or to his friend. 
He was always acquitting himself well, though it was in strictly 
ecclesiastical matters that he acted with most enjoyment and 
success, winning the esteem which his devotion and sincerity 
deserved. His greatest achievement was the Lincoln Judgment. 
To investigate historical questions of ritual, and to maintain the 
Catholic traditions of the reformed Church of England, were 
tasks which especially suited him ; and it was a happiness and a 
pride to him to give decisions which kept a middle way 
between controversial parties and promised to bring about a 
suspension of arms. The full and authentic history of the 
Case is now to be found in this memoir. 
It is the Archbishop himself who chiefly speaks in the 


memoir. But it contains letters from the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, and many other correspondents ; and they all bear 
witness of the affectionate relations which the Archbishop 
created with those who were brought into contact with him, 
and of the reverent esteem with which they learned to regard 
him. The Church of England has been fortunate in its Arch- 
bishops during the Victorian era; and assuredly Edward 
White Benson was a prelate for whose character and services 
any Church might reasonably be thankful. 


j. in. D 





THE RUSSIAN TRANSVAAL. 


sy J. R. Fisher. London: Edward 
Arnold. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. 


THE appearance of this volume reminds us afresh of the 
ghastly way in which the world has “ muddled through” the 
year that is just closing. Just consider. In February the 
Tsar, who had finished his invocation to Peace, issued an edict 
which virtually abolished the liberties of Finland, and laid 
upon the people a burden of armaments four times as heavy 
as they had borne before. In May, by invitation of the self- 
same Tsar, the Congress of peace and disarmament met at the 
Hague—not a word being said about Finland. In October 
Great Britain, the author and compeller of arbitration at the 
Congress, finds herself at war with the farmers of the Dutch 
Republics. It is a bad time for Peace, who has been dragged 
across the stage by the very Powers who proclaimed her 
divinity, and compelled, one may almost say, to consecrate 
the undoing of two peoples. A bad Christmas for the Herald 
Angels as well as for the Shepherds. A bad time for all in 
fact, except the cynics, who if they had been enthroned, as 
autocrats of the world, could hardly have managed things 
more completely to their own satisfaction. 

There is, I think, more then a superficial likeness between 
the cases of the Transvaal and Finland. But take the points 
of difference first. Finland is a barren and inhospitable 
country, without gold or diamonds or natural wealth of any 
sort to bless herself with. Mr. Fisher describes it as— 

“A land of lake, morass, rock and forest, a great granite 

plateau slowly rising out of the sea and still waterlogged over 
a great portion of its surface. Winter lasts for half 
the year ; the country is covered deep in snow, and the lakes 
and fields are hard asa stone, while the coasts are ice-bound 
for miles out to sea. The summer is short and warm, but 
even in July and August the frost is not far off, and sometimes 
in a single night the half-ripe grain is destroyed and the 
harvest lost.” 

But the two and a half millions of Finlanders are 
amongst the best educated people in the world. Education is 
not compulsory, but it is universal; there are 200 newspapers 
in the Grand Duchy—or there were before Bobrikoff, the new 
Governor, began suppressing them; there are forty-seven 
secondary schools; and there is the Helsingfors University, 
with a hundred professors, several of them men of dis- 
tinguished reputation, and two thousand students. The 
Finlanders are an indomitable people, and they have 
turned their stubborn soil to good account under con- 
ditions which one would think must either annihilate the 
farmers who attempted it or turn them into men of granite. 
Besides their victories in agriculture a number of thriving 
industries have been set going, and Finland is a fairly 
prosperous country. The land too is held almost entirely 
by the people who till it, and in no country in Europe are 
social distinctions less marked than they are there. Finally, 
it is alleged by no one but the Russian expansionist and 
unifier that the Government, with its curious four-chambered 
Diet of nobility, clergy, townsmen and peasants, and its effec- 
tive system of legislation by committees drawn from the 
Chambers, is incompetent, corrupt, seditious or in any way 
unsuitable to the genius of the country. We must remember, 
however, that thanks to a soil and climate which are unpro- 
pitious to the Outlander temperment, as we know it south of 
the Tropics at any rate, the Finlanders have had no tempta- 
tions put in their way by cosmopolitan concession-hunters. 
In an ice-reefed city life may be lived well, or honestly at any 
rate, 
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It is when we come to the causes of Russia’s hatred of 
Finland and the methods of the campaign which has ended 
so sorrowfully that we strike upon the broad resemblance to 
which I have referred. The sin of Finland was that she stood 
too much outside the Empire, refusing to be Russianised and 
assimilated, and was theretore in the eves of the orthodox so 
much grit in the Imperial machine. The virtues of a little 
people, their fanatical domesticity, their ridiculous little 
Finlandism were, trom t 


i¢ point of view of the Russian 


‘ 


nationalist, sheer seditious noncontormity. The guasi-inde- 
pendence of the Grand Duchy was, of course, no fault of 
theirs, but of the Tsar who contirmed the Constitution in 1810, 
und his successors who enlarged and strengthened it. But 
Russian jurists, Mr. Fisher tells us, have arisen to argue that 
the charter is the result of forgery and sharp practice, and 
many pages of this volume are devoted to an exposition of 
the juristic Bertillonage employed by these eminent persons, 
whose exploits recall the essays of certain of our own states- 
men and law officers in the reconstruction and disinterment 
of documents. “When a man begins piecing together little 
bits of paper with writing on them,” said one of the witnesses 
at the Dreyfus trial, “there is no shifting him. He will go on 
piecing together bits of paper for the rest of his life.” 
Besides the evidence obtained by paste and india-rubber the 
party of the “ Finn devourers”’ were always able to appeal to 
the prima facie evidence of sedition afforded by the circum- 
stance that Finland was Finland, that her people, which 
lived and flourished under the guardianship of Russia 
and on her threshold, dared to reject the whole sacred 
apparatus of Russian ways of government, Russian ideals, 
Russian ambitions. A Diet and a Constitution within twelve 
hours’ journey of Petersburg! What cover for rebel- 
lion, and what a menace to the security and unity of 
the Empire! As no _ positive evidence of the right sort 
could be collected in Finland the journalists ot Petersburg 
and Moscow were intrusted with the mission, and for years past 
the yellow press 
ing with might and main the proper hatred and distrust of the 


has put its hearts into its work, spread- 


storm-beaten, trost-nippe d conspirators of the granite plateau. 
The military and the official elements, too, were all agog, and 
in process of time the necessary persons were duly con- 
vinced that the safety and the honour of the Empire and the 
constitutional freedom of Finland were incompatible. It 
should be clearly understood at this point that no tittle of 
evidence of Finnish disloyalty, worth a moment's considera- 
tion, has ever been produced. So long as Russia kept faith, 
observed the Constitution and maintained her pledges, so long 
was Finland tranquil and contented. The next thing was to 
send down General Bobrikoff to Helsingfors as Governor- 
General. Russian society, so far as we know, had nothing 


but praise for the selection. Sobrikoft had “ pacified” the 
saltic provinces. Bobrikoff would find out for himself exactly 
how matters stood. Bobrikoff was the right man. Moreover, 


as the select officials knew, it would be his task to watch over 
matters when they came toa head, and Bobrikoff's experience 
fitted him in every way to break the dominion of Finlandism. 

We are told that the General was unacquainted with the 
language of the natives when he arrived at Helsingfors. 
Bobrikoff is understood to have his eye upon the Chancellor- 
ship of the University, but he does not pretend to bea student, 
and, after all, his informers were quite competent to post him 
in the ramificaiions of the conspiracy. His dispatches, one is 
sorry to find, are not given—-possibly the Russian diplomacy 
had not reached the stage of Blue-books—but it is notorious 
that Bobrikoff’s attitude both at Government House and during 
the hurried visits to Petersburg has been unflinching in spite 
of his excitement. Since the blow fell at the beginning of the 
year Bobrikoff has had no dealings with the Finlanders, who 
never came near Government House. He is ruling Finland 
for Russia by Russians. We are reminded of Sir Alfred 
Milner and his mission at many points in the Governor's 
career. 

Bobrikoff's compatriots are sleeping soundly by now in the 
knowledge that the Empire is safe, and no doubt the ill- 
conditioned fellow who asks for more particulars or who 
ventures to stand up for Finland or to disparage the Chancel- 
lors, Counsellors and Procurators who fence the Emperor in 
like a cactus hedge is regarded as an enemy of his country, 
and told to be off to England, where people were shouting 





themselves hoarse last spring against the suppression of the 
rebel country. 

There is one other point which strikes me as instructive—I 
mean the contrast between the Liberal statesmanship of 
Alexander I. and the = ab orption policy adopted by 
Nic hol _. > 


“My object in organising the situation in Finland,” wrote 
Alexander in 1811, “ has been to give to the people a_ political 
existence so that they shall not regard themselves as subject to 
Russia, but as attached to her by their own evident interest 
and for this reason not only their civil laws but also thei: 
political laws have been maintained.” 

Attachment by such means as these is, as we know, con- 
sidered a played-out picce of sentiment in these days 
of competing Cyesars. For “attachment” we must read 
consolidation—in cookery called “a shape,” the ingredients 
being forced into a mould and served up in a symmetrical 
and cohesive condition. Our Cwsars seem to think that if 
you can only eliminate the explosive elements the same 
plan serves in Empire-making. Certainly Russia has stuck 
at nothing in her enthusiasm for this idea. For instance, 
the Tsar has, without a doubt, broken his Coronation 
Oath by his recent proceedings, which looks bad until 
it is explained by his advisers that the Tsar's own personal 
custody of the Finnish Constitution is a holier and a higher 
guarantee of Finnish liberties than the whole body of 
fundamental laws which the Tsars have sworn to leave 
untouched, If you deny it you are a rebel, an enemy of 
God and His Divinely anointed one. Finland can only 
passively oppose the Russianising process, and tell the world 
what are the facts of the case. At the worst her people can 
make the great trek across the Atlantic, as many thousands of 
them have done since February. The Tsar himself is not to 
be approached. He refused to see the Finnish Senators, ot 
the deputation which went to lay the petition of the whole 
nation at his feet, or the forlorn hope dispatched to Peters- 
burgh by almost every Country in Europe except Turkey. 
After all I suppose a Russian deputation to Mr. Chamberlain 
to plead for the liberties of South Africa would have been 
refused in the same way if it had come to Downing Street in 
the summer. We know, at any rate, how the remonstrances 
of President Steyn and the Cape members were treated in 
that quarter. The friends of Russian freedom have no 
doubt perceived that the discipline attained in Russia by 
the censorship and the political police may be as effectively 
secured in this country by other methods. More might be 
said on this subject, but I recommend the reader to pursue his 
study of Cesarism with the help of Mr. Fisher's powerful 
and illuminating book and the South African Blue-books 
which deal with the disaffection of the Dutch, and perhaps a 
file of certain English journals which shall be nameless. 


VAUGHAN NASH. 


THE PROTECTORATE. 

THE CLARKE Papers. Selections from the Papers of William 
Clarke, Secretary of the Council of the Army, 1647-91, and to 
General Monck and the Commanders of the Army in Scotland, 
1651-60. Edited for the Roval Historical Society by C. H. Firth, 
M.A, London: Longmans Green. 


ALL who take a deep and sympathetic interest in the noble 
outburst of premature political speculation in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when men who are lightly called 
fanatics forestalled so much of the best wisdom of later 
centuries, will remember with gratitude the publication of 
the first two volumes of The Clarke Papers. 

The high debates held in camp at which Cromwell and 
Ircton argued the theory and practice of settling a kingdom 
at full length with the soldiers of the most intellectual army 
that ever found a nation at its feet, are reported in these 
volumes, that should be dear to Englishmen. The third 
volume could not be expected to be of such priceless value, 
but it is of very considerable interest. 

The main part of it consists of news-letters sent from 
England to the army of occupation in Scotland, to keep the 
commander and soldiers informed of events in the South. 
Amid much that is worthy of comment it is hard to choose, 
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but the following letter from London, dated December, 1657, 
is seasonable :—‘ Christmas Day was never more exactly 
observed by this citty than the last, very few or no shops at all 
being opened therein.” Puritanism, then, had much the same 
effect on the old English Christmas as on the old English 
Sunday. If it destroyed gaiety, it insured the real cessation 
of labour for the whole day. After the Restoration, Christmas 
appears to have secured all the benefits and none of the 
injury of the Puritan idea, while the observation of Sunday 
has retained good and bad together. The remainder of this 
most interesting letter shows that while the Prayer-book 
service was permitted in public as well as in private, the names 
of all who attended were taken down as those of persons 
suspect of enmity to the Government ; bad as this was, it was 
nothing to the Conventicle and Five Mile Acts, which remain 
the blackest page in the history of English Protestantism. 
We even read, not without pleasure, that— 

“* Att one church by Garlick Hill I heare they had got some 
old choristers and new taught singing boyes, and after the 
Common Prayer at length in all pontificalibus ending, a young 
Canonicall votary went uppe into the pulpitt and made an 
oration or sermon, half of itt in Latin sentences and often taking 
occasion to mencion the name of Jesus, hee duck’t even to 
within the pulpitt and all the people bowed as if there had bin 
masse. Nevertheless I doe nott heare of any disturbance was 
given to the publique assemblies in churches, save that att the 
noted place Gregoryes in Paul's Churchyard a guard ot 
souldiers was sett att the doores to keepe any from assembling 
there.” 

It is the soldiers who are always used to enforce the 
Puritan régime :— 

“Several persons were likewise the night before appre- 
hended at the gaming ordinaries by the soldiers and brought 
down prisoners to the garrison of James.” 

If Cromwell had forestalled Sir Robert Peel and patrolled 
England with blue-coated “ Nolls,” passionless civic function- 
aries tolerable to Englishmen, the bitterness of raids on 
gambling hells, and other more innocent centres of social 
intercourse, would have been reduced by sixty per cent. 

But the most important paper printed in this third 
volume, is that printed as Appendix B. It is nothing less than 
an abbreviated report of the debate at which the Protector 
and his council determined to make war on Spain. To those 
interested in the question of Cromwell's foreign policy, and 
the wisdom of going to war with declining Spain instead of 
with growing France, no document is of greater value. The 
council met, at the conclusion of the Dutch war, to decide 
whether the great armament that had brought that struggle to 
a conclusion—* 160 sayle of brave ships ”"—should be at once 
reduced to a peace footing, or instantly employed to strike a 
blow at a moment so favourable for any enterprise either 
against France or against Spain. The argument for war and 
for war against Spain is very clearly put. Cromwell and his 
council were, it appears, swayed by just those motives which 
have been so often debated by modern historians. The 
argument falls under two heads : the interest of Englandand the 
interest of the world considered from the Protestant standpoint. 
In the first place England and Scotland want colonies for 
their surplus population (especially for their surplus Cavalier 
population !) and colonies can be got from the Spaniard, not 
from the Frenchman. Secondly the Spanish treasure-ships 
will pay the expenses of the capture of the colonies ; France 
has no treasure-ships. Accepting the frankly Jingo position of 
those days, as so many Liberals are willing to do in considering 
the past history of their country, the argument seems con- 
Clusive; the capture of Jamaica did in fact found our trade 
and Empire in the West Indian islands, in spite of the failure 
of the principal object of the expedition. The other half of 
the argument relates to the balance of power considered from 
a Protestant point of view :— 

“Also the weakening the French and greatening the 
Spaniard beinge the greatest prejudice to the Protestant cause 
all over Europ, the Spaniard beinge the greatest enemy to the 
Protestants inthe world . . . the French not soe bitter 
against the Protestants.” 

This was at the time perfectly true and remained so for many 
years to come, until Louis XIV. reached the age at which it 
came natural to him to exchange profligacy for piety, and to 
expiate his own sins on his Protestant subjects. In 1654 
France was the country of Richelieu’s policy, toleration of 
Protestants at home and warfare against Catholic Powers 
abroad, while the Spaniards “have denied you commerce 


unlesse you be of theire religion.” So far the argument is 
correct and conclusive. But the further point that the balance 
of power is more endangered by Spain than by France, 
because the latter are “ a people not to be kept from intestine 
divisions, and easilyer disturbed and distracted than the other 
at any tyme,” sounds strangely to us who know that the age 
of Louis Quatorze was beginning. But Cromwell only knew 
that the Fronde had lately ended. Hence this one miscalcula- 
tion in an otherwise perfect argument, a miscalculation which 
may be forgiven him bya people which has just miscalculated 
by sixty per cent. not the prospective but the actual strength 
and unity of afoe. Say what you will there have been bigger 
fools than Cromwell. 

Lambert, who argued against war, pertinently remarked 
that the Government had enough to do at home. On the 
other hand it must be remembered that nothing would so 
tend to unite Englishmen and staunch outstanding blood-feuds 
as a glorious war against the common enemy—the hated 
Spaniard. In this respect the war was partially successful at 
the time ; it certainly strengthened the Government. It was 
more signally successful in showing future generations of 
Englishmen what manner of men were these regicides, how 
they loved their country and how they could fight for her. 
The memory of Blake at Santa Cruz, and of the English regi- 
ments at the Battle of Dunes is not likely to perish soon. At 
the latter engagement the Spanish army was on the top of a 
hill, and the handful of English battalions “went at them 
happy-go-lucky,” with the result that the Spanish army was 
broken to pieces before the eyes of the admiring French 
Marshals. But if you go at people “happy-go-lucky,” it is 
best that they should be Spaniards. 


G. M. TREVELYAN, 


IN A NORTHERN COUNTY. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORKSHIRE. By Arthur H. Norway 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 

By Moor AND FELL IN WEST YORKSHIRE. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
With Pictures by George Hering. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE first of these is a book in the main valuable to lovers of 
myths. To che mythologist, and by this surely should be meant 
whoever thinks in myths by preference or whoever makes 
myths, fact is the starting place, not the goal. He asks not of 
the fact, what were you when you were complete, but, what 
is the best and richest that you can admit and that you would 
have had, if you had had your will. 

One fault of this mind, the shrinking from the merciless, 
solid fact, the writer shows here and there. Rotherham he 
passes by. The lurid glow of Sheffield frightens him. The 
painter has more mastery here than the writer. Mr. Pennell’s 
plates of “ Sheffield” and “ The Black Country, Leeds,” render 
something of the sublimity that the big manufacturing towns 
yield to those strong enough to face them. With such should 
Emile Zola’s “Germinal” be accompanied. But put before Mr. 
Norway an incomplete fact, a fact firm enough to stand, yet 
too gentle to insist, a Roman road to-day, a ruin, a 
country tale, told of many and told in various ways, and at 
once he is at work with freedom and delight. 

Read the passage on York, and the Roman Legion once 
there becomes an object to love. Yet it is but the Old Tower 
on the Ouse and the Hospitium close by that enable him to 
move us so. Pontefract’s Castle tells him, and us, a true boy's 
tale of Royalist pluck and adventure. The Scropes of Bolton 
Castle, the Nevilles of Middleham and Raby, and Savage 
Richard of Gloucester are brought back, like dead heroes, 
to tell their tales. At the abbeys, Fountains, Rievaulx, 
Jervaulx, we are led to feel the pains and difficulties of their 
founders, the pride of their possessors, the cruel dismissal, 
even hanging, of their last inheritors. 

The Yorkshireman, in contest with the Athenian when 
they meet, may put against the latter's Parthenon his minster 
and his abbeys, and judgment will at least be reserved. 
Around these and the castles rage the fights of Scots and 
English, Yorkists and Lancastrians, Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians, 
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Of myths clinging to special spots we have that of Robin 
Hood and the Friar on the banks of the Skell, another of the 
green water fairies of Ilkley, another of a chance sight of 
King Arthur and his knights asleep below Richmond Castle. 
Though written from the cycle—and a map at the end of 
the book gives the route—it is.no Baedeker, but as good for 
reading by the fireside as for using on the way. In fact it is 
a mine of wealth in tales, and with the low price, the good 
paper and print and the dainty illustrations, is strongly to be 
recommended to every village and town library in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Sutcliffe’s By Moor and Fell in West Yorkshire is more 
confined in its topography and more limited in its tale. 
Haworth and its wild moors as background to the Brontés, 
and Skipton Castle as the home of the Clifford Earls, are the 
main topics. Of the Cliffords, the stories of the Shepherd 
Earl—first exile, then student, and in old age the bold fighter 
at Flodden Field—and the Sailor Earl, Elizabeth’s hero and 
Raleigh's companion, are finely told, with keen sense of their 
difference and yet of their common courage. Yet it is 
perhaps in the untamed earth, and in such broken tales and 
half-starved life as the moorland will allow, that the writer is 
most at home. In some of his pages on the Haworth moors, 
the fells from Cracoe to Thorp, a Michael or a Lucy Gray 
would not come amiss. 

It is a book for Craven folk, and by one who loves and 
knows Craven well. 


A. M. D. 


HENRY DRUMMOND AND HIS POSTHUMOUS 
PAPERS. 
THE NEW EVANGELISM AND OTHER PAPERS. By Henry Drum- 
mond, Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &c. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Or these seven papers only one was “ intended for publication, 
nor were theyrevised by the author.” It was wellto publish them 
as he leftthem. When the charm of a writer is pre-eminently 
personal, as it was with Drummond, the personality being 
never obtruded, but always felt, we like to catch a glimpse of 
him at his work, to see what he wrote under his first impulse, 
without emendation or correction. A man’s slips due to 
impetuosity and his defects are noted by the ordinary reader 
as well as by the critic, and to the sympathetic student they 
often supply the final measure of his worth. If other editions 
of this book are called for, as they surely will be, the editor is 
asked to give the dates of the first paper, “ The New Evange- 
lism,” and the fourth, “ The Third Kingdom.” It is a relief to 
know that the last paper, on “ Spiritual Diagnosis,” admirable 
sometimes, but for the most part jejune and over-confident, 
was written in 1872—twenty years before that on “ The Method 
of the New Theology.” We suspect that the first paper was 
written in connection with the second. That on “The Third 
Kingdom ” is perhaps, in its present form, a later production, 
but it bears the mark of prolonged thinking. It contains the 
substance of one of Drummond's early speculations, enriched 
and matured by much devout and searching thought. 
Drummond's great contribution to the religious thought of 
the day is, primarily, his unfailing perception of and reverence 
for the spiritual. To him the universe is a prophecy of 
ethical truth ; there is a “ burden of the Lord” in all creation 
and the “burden” is the same in the natural as in the spiritual 
world. Asa corollary to this comes—what he regarded as his 
special message to his time—the sense of the value of the 
Scientific spirit and the authority of the Scientific method, if 
spiritual facts are to be interpreted as clearly as are natural 
phenomena ; if, indeed, they are to ke understood at all. 
Drummond believed they were to be understood, he was neither 
an Agnostic nor an Obscurantist ; and he was confident they 
were only to be understood scientifically ; he was confident, 
moreover, that an education in the natural sciences was 
essential to the sound theologian. The title of Dr. Finlayson’s 
critique of Drummond's first book—Biological Religion—was 
as a criticisa¥ both witty and accurate. Finlayson rightly 
insisted that the most important, the essential, facts in religion 
were of another order than those of botany and geology, and 
could not be correlated with them. But Drummond had in 
his mind a much larger reading of the word “life” than had 





been expressed in Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
Finlayson always treated the word “life” as if it were a 
metaphor when applied to spiritual things, a new direction 
given to the personal and social powers. To Drummond life 
was the great reality ; it meant as much in the spiritual as in 
the organic world. It was not the direction the natural 
powers assumed under a new impulse; it was a_ special 
Divine impartation which gave direction to the impulses 
and actions of those who had it. It raised men into a new 
order, and acted according to its own laws. This teaching is 
the subject of the paper on “The Third Kingdom” in the 
volume before us. That natural law is the consistent, 
unwavering preparation for this endowment is the subject of 
“The Ascent of Man.” 

Much of Drummond's specific apologetic is already as 
obsolete as Paley’s Natural Theology. Like Paley, he was 
hasty in his citation of instances, and he also misapplied them. 
One illustration of this may be given from his chapter on 
“ Degeneration ” in Natural Law in the Spiritual World :-— 

“A garden is planted, let us say, with strawberries and roses, 
and for a number of years is left alone. In process of time it 
will run to waste. But this does not mean that the plants will 
really waste away, but that they will change into something 
else, and, as it invariably appears, into something worse ; in 
the one case, namely, into the small, wild strawberry of the 
woods, and in the other into the primitive dog-rose of the 
hedges.” 

Drummond has unfortunately gone to the department of 
teratology for an incentive to piety. From the point of view 
of the biologist, both the garden rose and the garden straw- 
berry are monstrosities, the result of over-feeding. Their 
“reversion to type” is a return to healthy conditions, under 
which alone permanent reproduction by seed is possible. 
The artist, as well as the biologist, perceives the faultiness of 
this illustration. It is the briar rose and the “small, wild 
strawberry of the woods” which the painter chooses when he 
would shew us beauty of vegetable form. But there is the 
same merit in Drummond 4s in Paley. You read the Natural 
Theology, constantly annoyed with cases cited to establish the 
argument. But you rise from the book feeling that it is 
impossible to rid yourself of the perception of mind in nature. 
You are often tempted to throw Nalural Law in the Spiritual 
World across the room, but the general effect of the papers is to 
enhance your sense of unity of purpose and identity of method 
in the organic and the spiritual kingdoms. 

The editor of this volume need not fear its being flung 
across the room ; but here and there is a provoking, and need- 
less, use of scientific phraseology. We quote an instance, 
taken from a really instructive paper, on “ The Problem of 
Foreign Missions : ""— 

“III. China. Midway between the South Sea Islands and 
the Australian Colonies, this nation, as every one knows, is an 
instance of arrested development. On the fair way to become 
a higher vertebrate, it has stopped short at the crustacean. 
There are two complications: the amazing strength of the 
ekoskeleton (sic), the external shell of custom and tradition, so 
hardened by the deposits of centuries as to make the evolu- 
lutionist’s demand for mobility, i.¢., for capacity to change, 
almost non-existent. Secondly, which directly concerns 
Christianity, there is a very powerful religion already in pos- 
session. These twocomplications make the missionary problem 
in China orfe of the most delicate in the world.” 

This smartness in the use of biological imagery is very 
bewildering. One asks, was Confucius a crustacean? The 
man and his teaching surely have the tokens of a highly 
vertebrate life. And while we are puzzling ourselves, we tome 
on the admirable sentence—admirable for its simplicity and 
its reality—‘ there is a very powerful religion already in 
possession.” Is not Drummond confounding an artificial with 
a natural arrest of development? Chinese thought and 
action, like the Chinese lady's foot, is suffering not trom an 
exoskeleton, but from too tight bandages. 

The weakest part of Drummond's teaching has always 
been the prominence in it of the law of the survival of the 
fittest, and here this latest book is not in advance of its 
predecessors. The law is still spoken of as if it were a cause, 
instead of being a condition, of permanent organic change. 
The question, so ably discussed by some biologists, as to “ the 
origin of the fittest” should have modified many expressions 
in these essays. The conception, given us by Coleridge, of 
will as an attribute of all life; the picture, given us by Dr. 
Cope, of the primary cell as having the potentiality of 
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intelligence, desire and effort, which potentialities have 
become faculties in the offspring, make us hope that a doctrine 
of evolution will be formulated, at once fuller and more con- 
sistent than that on which Drummond argues, and far richer 
in spiritual application. So long as evolutionists confine them- 
selves to the survival of the fittest without telling us how the 
fittest came into being, evolution can only appear a doctrine 
of “creation by chance.” If it is perceived that the world 
which we behold has been largely built up by the action of 
creature wills, not only will palazontology become venerable as 
history ; the relation of such a universe to its creator will be 
governmental and not mechanical, and the method of moral 
government will be seen prepared for in the beginnings of 
organic life. 

There are many passages of great beauty in this book; 
some of sustained eloquence. The beauty and the eloquence 
are not of rhetoric, but of truth and spiritual sentiment. 
Perhaps there is not one more worthy of being quoted here 
than that in which Drummond hints that the God of piety is 
even larger than the God of evolution:— 

“ There may be laws, or actings, in the spiritual world, which 
it may seem to some impossible to include in such a scheme. 
God is not, in theology, a Creator merely, but a Father; and 
according to the counsel of His own will He may act in different 
cases in different ways. To which the reply is that this also is 
law. It is the law of the Father, the law of the paternal 
relation, the law of the free-will; yet not an exceptional law, it 
is the law of all fathers, of all free-wills. Besides, if in the 
private Christian life the child of God finds dealings which are 
not reducible to law, grant even their lawlessness if that be 
possible, that is a family matter, a relation of parent to child, 
similar to the earthly relation, and scarcely the kind of case to 
be referred to science. Into ordinary family relations science 
rarely feels called to intrude; and it is obvious that in dealing 
with this class of cases in the spiritual world, science is 
attempting a thing which in the natural world it leaves alone. 
If ethics chooses to take up these questions, it has more right 
to do so; but that there should be a reserve in the spiritual 
world for God acting towards His children in a way past 
finding out is what would be expected from the mere analogies 
of the family. It is a pity this distinction between the paternal 
and the governmental relation of God is not more apprehended 
by science, for there is an indelicacy about all these questions 
which arises from ignorance of it—questions concerning 
prayer and natural law, “ special providences,” and others~ 
which is painful to devout people. It is not by any means 
that religion cannot afford to have these things talked of, but 
they are to be approached in privacy, with the sympathy and 
respect due to family affairs.” 


ALEXANDER MACKENNAL. 





CHARLES STURT, AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT: with Portraits and Maps. By 
Mrs. Napier George Sturt. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


AustRALIA has had her heroes from the days when Dampier 
and Cook coasted along her shores and Governor Phillip 
nursed the little settlement at Sydney into life down to the 
decade of the building of the Commonwealth. In most cases, 
however, there has been an unlucky something in their 
characters or careers to prevent us from giving whole-hearted 
admiration, much less affection. In some the gold has been 
alloyed with baser metal ; many have been honest but inarti- 
culate men of action, doing their duty bravely but incapable 
of giving more than the curtest and dryest account of it. This 
has been the case with most of the explorers. From Hume 
and Gregory down to Forrest the greater part of them are 
remembered by what they did and by what they found rather 
than for any story of their doings. Nor does any human 
interest cling about the men themselves. The tragic fates of 
Leichardt and Kennedy, of Burke and Wills have indeed 
become permanent episodes in the history of the continent. 
But Leichardt’s end is a mystery, we know not the story of it ; 
and Kennedy's tragedy has to be reconstructed from the 
scantiest material—rough notes in a brief diary and a tale 
taken down from the lips of a black boy. 

Happily, on coming to Charles Sturt, we are in a different 
case. Here we have the ideal Australian hero in no bare out- 
line, but fully drawn, a living, admirable, sympathetic figure. 
For once the explorer was not a mere bushman-surveyor or 
silent doer of brave deeds. Charles Sturt was an imaginative 
artist of no small skill with pen, pencil and brush ; a naturalist 





with a special enthusiasm for the study of the habits and 
migrations of birds ; a descriptive writer who could seize on the 
dramatic moments in his adventurous journeys of discovery 
and could depict the strange contrasts and grotesque sternness 
of the various classes of Australian landscape. Nor is the 
interest in his achievements and descriptions by any means 
objective merely. The sights were extraordinary, the adven- 
tures thrilling, but the man himself attracts us most of all. A 
plain captain ina marching regiment, brave, simple-minded, 
sanguine, toiling month after month in search of that great 
inland sea which did not exist, and of that better land 
which did indeed exist beyond the terrible stony desert 
and the thorn-clothed sandy ridges but which he was 
never destined to see, Charles Sturt wins his way into 
cur hearts by sheer goodness and gentle courage. His 
first thought throughout all the hardships of his desert 
journeys is for the health and safety of his followers; when 
he returns to write his reports it is their pluck, endurance and 
fidelity that he is careful to emphasise. An English general 
assured his men in South Africa the other day that he would 
ask nothing of them which he was not ready to do himself. 
Sturt went a step further than this, he took care to be always 
the most hard-worked man of his troop. The leader was the 
most indefatigable scout of the party. We find him when the 
thermometer is as high as 132deg. in the shade leaving his men 
encamped by the last water springs while he himself sets out 
to tramp westward, marching for days on foot because he 
will not run the risk of losing the horses. On the banks of 
the Murray when the rest of the camp, save one sentry, are 
buried in a sleep, well-earned by the hours rowing against 
stream on scanty rations, it is the captain who stays awake 
again and again to watch against attack by the prowling 
blacks. Yet while threatened and exasperated to the last 
degree by the impertinence, thefts and missiles of the natives, 
Sturt’s unwearied and patient humanity shines out in avoiding 
fatal conflicts. There are few better lessons in the art of sparing 
human bloodshed in a wild country than may be gained from 
such passages in his journals as that in which he tells of how 
one night by the great river, when he was sleeplessly watching 
over the sentry who was supposed to be watching over the 
camp, he saw a black fellow stealthily creeping through the 
forest stalking the unconscious guard. As the sentry, pacing 
to and fro in the light of the camp-fire, turned his back, the 
savage raised his spear as if to take aim. Most men would 
have shouted or fired ; Sturt was content to silently cover the 
marauder with his gun. Strange to say the black did not 
after all attempt.to hurl his spear, but saved his life by dis- 
appearing in the darkness. 

Sturt's life was never one of ease. Between his great 
journeys he did not rest, could not, indeed, for his income 
was always small, and despite his acknowledged skill as 
surveyor and draughtsman he had frequently to beg for 
employment and fair treatment from a Government which 
might well have treated him more generously. In New South 
Wales he was unhappy enough to incur the jealousy of his 
famous rival explorer and official superior, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell. In South Australia he worked on good terms with 
the unlucky Governor Gawler ; but, as was always the case 
with men of any force of character, his relations with Sir 
George Grey were strained. There was nothing wonderful in 
this: the keynote of Sturt’s character was simplicity, and 
simplicity—save of diction—was the one quality conspicuously 
absent from Grey’sremarkable nature. The hardships of his jour- 
neys through regions stricken with drought told carly on Sturt’s 
health. His sight was impaired, and for half his life the 
shadow of occasional blindness hung over him. More than 
once, when out in the wilderness, his eyes were so affected 
that he could not see fifty yards, a cruel affliction to the artist 
and the ardent seeker after the strange and new. There is a 
story of his submitting himself to a quack oculist, who, after 
torturing him and taking his money through months of 
blundering treatment, dismissed him with, “ But I will say you 
have borne your sufferings like a man!” Nor, in his own 
words, did it please Providence to prosper him in business 
affairs. Land was granted him, but he never made money out 
of it. His Australian farms were ruined by droughts, low 
prices and the incompetence of convict servants. The pioneer 
who rises to riches in young colonies does so by absolute 
devotion to his own interests. Charles Sturt was a faithful 
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public servant, a loyal friend and an excellent trustee. Asa 
manager of his own affairs he was by comparison unsuc- 
cessful, though his horror of debt helped him to steer clear of 
any utterly painful fiasco in money matters. 

Neither in his lifetime noresince have his achievements 
gained adequate recognition. His name has not been given to 
any of the great natural features of the continent which he 
did so much to reveal to man and in which the names of 
third-rate officials like Murray, Darling, Macquarrie and 
Brisbane have been immortalised by himself and other 
explorers. The Australians, it is true, call Dampier’s quaintly 
beautiful dianthus “Sturt’s Pea” and, if I mistake not, the 
beacon light on Kangaroo Island shines from the Sturt light- 
house. But while Mitchell was knighted, the title which 
Sturt merited and which his family desired was deferred till 
he lay on his deathbed, so that he died before the Gazette 
notice could be printed. After he had made the founding of 
South Australia possible by his great boat voyage down the 
Murrambidgee and Murray to the sea and back again—the 
most useful as well as the most fascinating achievement in 
the annals of Australian discovery—his reports and journals 
were tossed into a pigeon-hole and allowed to lie there 
unnoticed for twelve months. Sir George Murray, sitting at 
home in the Colonial Office, knew nothing and cared as little 
about the feats which have saved his name from oblivion. 
When the fame of the boat voyage, not thus to be wholly 
stifled, had spread widely enough to make it necessary that 
something should be done for Sturt, the authorities sent him 
to serve in that hell upon earth, Norfolk Island, where he 
promptly distinguished himself by quelling a formidable 
mutiny amongst the wretched and _ brutalized convicts. 
Later on when acting as Surveyor-General in South 
Australia he was involved in the ruinous era of financial 
collapse and stern retrenchment which followed the notorious 
land boom caused by Gibbon Wakefield’s land system. 
Writing of this period he says in a letter :— 

* All suffer severely in these dreadful times. Crash, crash! 
smash, smash !—all round one. Rich and poor, humble and 
proud, all going to ruin. Sheep won't pay, cattle won't pay, 


farming wont pay; what, then, you will say, is to pay? 
Nothing !"’ 


In the volume before us we have a not unworthy 
memorial of the man. Mrs. Napier Sturt complains indeed 
that in his utter self-abnegation her subject failed to leave 
any records whatever of important portions of his life. 
Other documents were lost in the mishaps of travel, or were 
stolen, like the collection of his water-colour drawings of 
Australian wild birds—sketches which so excited the admira- 
tion of Gould, the author of the standard work on the subject. 
She has however managed to give us a reasonably full 
biography, her own portion of which is clearly written and 
refreshingly quiet in style. Such hero-worship as we find 
therein is fully justitied, for Charles Sturt was a hero. Asa 
literary performance the main fault of the work lies in the 
inordinate amount of quotation and the tiresome way in 
which needless extracts are interweaved with the text 
till nearly every page is tattooed with inverted commas. 
Sturt’s books, from which most of these are made, are easily 
accessible to the student, and, though there are many passages 
in which it is a pleasure to read his adventures in his own 
words, there are more in which Mrs. Napier Sturt, since she 
can write so well, would have done well to have given 
us hers. 

How tempting it is to quote from Sturt, we will try to 
show by two or three brief specimens. Here is his sketch of 
drought during his first journey, that in which he discovered 
the Darling :— 

“During the short time of our journey I had seen rivers 
cease to tlow and sheets of water disappear. Vegetation 
seemed annihilated. In the crecks weeds had grown and 
withered and grown again, and young saplings were now 
rising in their beds nourished by the moisture that now 
remained ; but the largest forest trees were drooping and 
many were dead. The emus, with outstretched necks, gasping 
for breath, searched the channels of the rivers for water in 
vain ; and the native dog, so thin that it could hardly walk, 
seemed to implore some merciful hand to despatch it 

Again, he sketches the spot where, at the head of the 
Diamantina River, he had to turn back in the Central 
Desert 


We reached its head in an extensive pial irrounded on 





all sides by sand ridges. Here, by way of variety, every- 
thing was salt. Gigantic blood-red ridges of sand clothed 
with spinifex rose from narrow valleys, dark with salsolaceous 
bushes. Amidst these lay snow-white beds of salt lagoons, 
while salty creeks wound like huge serpents through the gloomy 
landscape.” 

Here in two or three sentences he gives the effect of a hot 

wind :— 

“The horses stood with their backs to the wind and their 
noses to the ground without the muscular strength to raise 
their heads ; the birds were mute ; the leaves of the trees fell 
around like a snow shower ; I wondered the very grass did 
not take fire. The only remaining thermometer, graduated to 
127deg., had risen by one o'clock to the top, and its further 
expansion had burst the bulb.” 


W. P. REEVES. 





FLOREAT ETONA, 


A History or Eton CoucLeGce. By Lionel Cust. London : 
Duckworth and Co. 


Or books about Eton there would seem to be no end; and 
this fact Mr. Cust admits at the very beginning of his preface. 
However he proceeds at once to justify the existence of this 
History of Eton College by pointing out that it is one of a series 
of histories of English public schools published by Messrs. 
Duckworth, some of. which have already appeared. There is 
also justification for its existence in the very clear and 
interesting way in which the author has handled a well-worn 
and in some portions necessarily a somewhat dry subject. 

The book begins with an account of the foundation and 
early history of Eton, showing clearly the dangers to the 
infant college under the Yorkist ascendancy, and bringing the 
story down to the accession of Henry VII. Its fortunes in 
the sixteenth century, including the serious losses of property 
under Henry VIII., of whom it was said— 

“ Rex Henricus Octavus 

Took away more than he gave us” 

and the critical period under the domination of the extreme 
Reformers, down to the beginning of an era of safety under 
Elizabeth, are recorded in the second and third chapters ; 
while the fourth and fifth give an account of the progress of 
the school in the years 1600—1800. Much of these latter 
chapters, including as they do necessarily short notices of a 
very large number of provosts, head masters and other 
Etonians, cannot help being somewhat dull reading ; but they 
are full of useful information and enlivened by stories such as 
that of John Harrison, head master in 1630, who used to make 
a favourite of Robert Boyle, the philosopher, and “clog him 
with fruit and sweetmeats,” and— 

“Bestow upon him such balls and tops and other imple- 
ments as he had taken away from others that had unduly used 
them.” 

Then after a chapter devoted to the buildings, the school- 
work of early times, and notice of such schools as were 
indebted to them for head masters—such as Harrow, Rugby 
and St. Paul's, all now or at one time important rivals in some 
particular—we come to an account of the more modern Eton, 
under Keate and Hawtrey, and finally under Goodford, 
Dalston, and the present head master and his predecessor. Too 
much space is not given to the timeworn and in some cases 
apocryphal stories of Keate and his floggings, and full juStice 
is done to the really great head master, Edward Craven 
Hawtrey. These chapters also contain a very clear and just 
account of the causes that led to the Public Schools Com- 
mission and the Commission itself, and an impartial estimate of 
the advantages and disadvantages of both the old and the new 
systems. The reflections on the modern Eton, its work and 
play, its objects and attainments, are remarkably teoughtful 
and true, and the facts have been industriously collected and 
clearly marshalled, 

We have noticed hardly any omissions or obscurities in 
the book. A sentence on p. 30 would seem to imply that 
Sedbergh Grammar School no longer existed. On p. 67 the 
book read in the first form is given as Vives, and the name is 
not further explained. On p. 196 the first establishment of an 
Army Class is ascribed to Dr. Goodford, and on p. 226 to Dr. 
Hawtrey; and on the former of these two pages a sentence 
about the “corrupting atmosphere of the Provost's lodge 
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contains the words “the reactionary head master of yore’ 
(Hawtrey) ‘“ became almost as stiff and unbending an oppo- 
nent of further reform” (as Provost Goodall). 

There are few slips or misprints—‘“ then whom” on the 
first page of the preface, sfrenuis for strenis on p. 58, “ Eton 
back road” for “Eton Wick Road” on p. 250. It is also not 
correct to say that “ golf is an impossibility” at Eton ; it is 
played by a few boys who are debarred from the ordinary 
games ; nor that Eton has won the Ladies’ Plate from 1892 to 
1898: the series is 1893-1899; nor was the run of ill-luck 
between the years 1870 and 1893 continuous, as would seem to 
be implied just above ; for there were two or three victories in 
the early eighties. It should also be mentioned that “ Upper 
Hope” bathing-place has been done away with of recent 
years; and the recent revival of debates in “ Pop,’ and the 
advantages in central position of the new library over the old 
are not appreciated. In these last and one or two other cases 
the rapidity of changes that have taken place recently at Eton 
is perhaps responsible. 

It is a pity also, while condemning generally the modern 
restorations of the chapel, and especially the windows, to 
include in the same condemnation with the fourteen given by 
Mr. John Wilder the cast window and those,on either side of 
it. They do not in all ways suit modern taste, but they are 
obviously works carefully executed at a great cost, and besides 
being interesting examples of the best glass that the time 
could produce will probably improve in the course of years 
and earn perhaps the admiration of a later age. 

But these are small blemishes on a very interesting and 
useful book which, while not rivalling the classic “ Maxwell 
Lyte” as a complete history, nor entering into competition with 
the biographical history of Eton given by Mr. Benson in Fasti 
Etonenses, will yet prove valuable both as one of a series and 
also as standing by itself. 

The book is well illustrated by portraits and other 
pictures, after drawings, photographs and water-colour and 
oil paintings. They naturally suffer somewhat from the 
thinness of the paper on which they are printed, but com- 
pletely serve their purpose in bringing before the reader the 
men and the places mentioned in the text. 


H. F. W. T. 





WAYS OF LOOKING AT LIFE. 

THAT REMINDS ME 
Fisher Unwin. 
Memories, By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul. 


By Sir Edward Russell. London: T. 


OLb Convict Days. By Louis Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin‘ 


THe man who arrives late in life at the determination to do 
his duty at all costs, and sits sternly and resolutely down to 
write his own memoirs, is conscious, as he dips his pen firmly 
into the inkstand, of the applause of his conscience. But 
Just as he is writing the words, “I was born in the year 1803 
on the 28th of February,” a sudden doubt assails him, and he 
pauses. He strikes hisforehead. He rises and paces the room. 
Swift emotions chase one another across his countenance. 

The question which agitates him is this: Shall he 
approach his task in the spirit of a Pepys or of a Clarendon? 
Would he be known to future ages as the Rousseau or the St. 
Simon of his time? In short, to put it with unnecessary 
brutality, which is most likely to prove interesting or valuable 
toany public; an account of what he himself thought, said 
and did, or an account of what was within his knowledge 
done, said and thought by those whom he has personally 
known? They do not exclude one another; but which is to 
predominate ? 

In That Reminds Me—— Sir Edward Russell has gone to 
an extreme, The book is made up of incidents and conversa- 
tions which live in Sir Edward's memory, but there is 
nothing autobiographical in the work at all. There must be 
few men living who have seen and recorded such a variety of 
mortal matters. The book could only have been written by a 
journalist, and a great journalist—a man who has controlled 
one of the great organizations that lay all the kingdoms of the 
earth on our breakfast-table in the morning. Who else could 
tell us (we turn now to the index) something pleasing or 


interesting about each one of the following subjects :—Stead, 
W. T.; Stephen, Sir James; Stuttering; Sultan; Sumner, 
Archbishop; Sunday Observance; Sunlight Soapworks ; 
Superstition ; Sykes, Sir Tatton and Lady? Thus does Sir 
Edward Russell “expatiate free o’er the great scene of man.” 
Particularly interesting is that part of the book dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone. And it is curious to know that John Bright 
once said to Sir Edward— 

“We have got household suffrage. We have got the ballot. 
In a year or two we are pretty certain to have national 
education ; and after that I really don’t see what there is that 
Parliament can usefully do for reform and progress.” 

The passage that struck us most in the book was that 
describing an interview that Sir Edward had with a certain 
popular writer of to-day, who is not difficult to recognise— 
though his name does not appear—when he is described as 
the author of “a short but celebrated piece” which “ startled 
all the world,” having “ just the cogent, lyrical, rhythmical 
appeal to conscience called for by a certain almost debauch of 
national sentiment, quite excusable, but become very flatulent.’ 
This great author, when Sir Edward met him, had already 
begun to “ leave a lot of little things behind him” (if we may 
so say) including that “short but celebrated piece.” The 
following things, among others, were said :— 

“Has Mr. Rhodes, in a public sense, any morals? ‘Tut!’ 
says the other great man, ‘he’s making an Empire.’ What did 
I mean by morals? Here the conversation became a little 
confused, and on the great man’s side a little contemptuous. 
‘Morals, forsooth!’ Well, high ideals. ‘The best ideal is to 
spread civilisation and make an Empire in doing it.’ One 
liked, I said, to observe that the rules of religion in private life 
were to a certain extent followed in public affairs, My great 
writer had the courage of his opinion, which is ‘that religion 
has no influence on conduct. What is of consequence is that 
the Boers are in favour of everything benighted, and Mr. 
Rhodes is in favour of everything progressive. . . . . Are 
the Boers, then, so very horrid? ‘Utterly detestable.’ But 
what about their religious emotions and expressions? ‘Oh! 
that only meant that when Kruger wanted things to go his 
way he howled texts at his people.’ To allow them 
to have any influence on politics in a place that we have 
anything to do with is, in the opinion of my great man, 
and doubtless in the opinion of the great man of whom he 
was talking, preposterous. . . . . ‘What nonsense to 
compare the grand programme cf Rhodes, which included 
every element of advance that you could ask questions about, 
with the stick-in-the-mud policy of these brutal Boers !"” 

Mr. Rhodes is admirable at least in this, that he has never 
preached any better than he practises. 

Very different from the method of Sir Edward Russell is 
that of Mr. Kegan Paul, in his Memories. The book is purely 
an autobiography, and is an organic work produced with 
careful arrangement and strict regard for relevancy. The 
interest of it is largely ecclesiastical ; we follow Mr. Paul care- 
fully through the Church of England, whose orders he took 
and subsequently discarded, and leave him on the last page a 
devout Catholic layman, having on his lips the words of the 
blind man who was healed—“ One thing I know, that whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” We were surprised to find that Mr. 
Paul placed “the overwhelming evidence for modern miracles, 
and the conclusions from their occurrence,” high among his 
reasons for accepting the Faith. 

Full of interest are Mr. Paul’s accounts of Eton: in his 
days as an Oppidan and as a Master in college, many 
stories has he to tell of boys and others. This of a certain 
Mr. Plumptre amused us :— 

" - Dr. Goodford introduced them and said: ‘ Now, 
Aunt, here is a gentleman with whom you agree on politics.’ 
‘I hope, sir,’ said the lady, ‘you disapproved of Catholic 
Emancipation?’ ‘The wickedest thing, ma’am, since the 
Crucifixion,’ was the immediate and startling answer.” 

Mr. Paul has obviously been very richly endowed with 
that treasure of the mind, especially valuable doubtless to 
publishers—the critical faculty. We do not ever find him 
erring upon the side of generous enthusiasm for the great 
men with whom he came in contact. Thus at Eton he admired 
Tennyson and— 

“ Did not recognise then how little thought is contained in 
that pomp and melody of verse, still less how very little of 
what thought there is, is the poet's own. 

And later, speaking of Browning never posing as a poet in 
society, “ Tennyson always posed.” We suggest that it was 
Tennyson who was natural and Browning who was not. 
Professor Huxley 

“Was an interesting and brilliant talker so long as he kept 
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to his own studies. He was however totally uninteresting 

both in conversation and in writing when he touched on 

theology. This was not at all his own view—” 
or that of many others, we believe. Of Froude Mr. Paul 
“cannot say he either trusted or believed in him.” Bishop 
Wilberforce he “always disliked and distrusted.” On Jews he 
is more sweeping. “ My dislike to them as a race has always 
been strong ; though from time to time different members of 
the race have been among my close friends.” 

Lastly let us mention a book, also of the more strictly 
autobiographical school, issued under the name of its editor, 
Mr. Louis Becke. Old Convict Days we think one of the most 
interesting books published of recent years. Nowhere, not 
even in the work of Henry Kingsley or of Marcus Clarke, 
have we found anything approaching it as a vivid picture of 
Australian life in the days when that community suffered from 
the twofold curse of a convict population and goldfields. 
There is no attempt at description or generalisation ; the book 
is a mere jumble of adventures, great and small, brought into 
no relation with each other, set simply down in the order in 
which they occurred to the late Mr. Day, ex-convict and 
successful gold-seeker. It is a fine piece of editing, and must 
be, we should imagine, the outcome of much laborious cross- 
examination in addition to the work of transcribing, for Mr. 
Day, to whom fortune decreed a life unique in the qualities 
of excitement and interest, was hardly capable of writing his 
own name. It was his privilege to be transported (for another's 
crime), repeatedly to break prison, to stick up the Mudgee 
Mail, to survive a bush-fire and dig out much fine gold ; 
finally to die a venerated member of society—for only by 
force of circumstances was he ever a criminal. If only a few 
of the Mr. Day’s of this world—the humble soldiers of fortune 
who commonly have only too weighty reasons for veiling 
their history from the gaze of a public which includes police- 
men—were attended each by his scribe ! 


E. C. 





BIRD LORE. 


Our RARER BRITISH BREEDING Birvs. By Richard Kearton, 
F.Z.S. With Itustrations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 
London : Cassell and Co., Limited. 

Our Common Cuckoo, By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated. London : Thomas Burleigh. 


Mr. Kearton’s book is a welcome supplement to his British 
Birds’ Nests, which it equals in the quality of the illustrations. 
All are good, and some are exceedingly fine. In round 
numbers sixty species of birds are treated of and their nests, 
eggs, or breeding haunts—in some few cases all three—illus- 
trated. The collection of the photographs must have involved 
a vast amount of labour, and indeed could not have been 
accomplished but for the co-operation of ornithologists in 
different parts of the country, and of landowners on whose 
property the nests were situated. The full extent of the 
labour involved is not apparent to the general reader, for 
some of the pictures which must have entailed the greatest 
amount of difficulty to secure are not the most attractive in 
appearance—the Chough’s Breeding Hole, the Kentish Plover's 
Eggs on the Beach, and The Ptarmigan’s Nest are cases in 
point. These last two show the value of protective resem- 
blance so well that there is some difficulty in detecting the 
eggs among the shingle in the one picture and the young 
bird crouching by the stone in the other. The frontispiece— 
an osprey alighting near the nest—is charming, so are the 
fulmar petrels, the coast scenery, the timber, and the dykes 
and marshes in the eastern counties. The nests are good, 
those of the reed-warbler especially so. 

The text is bright and generally pleasant to read; the 
field-notes are good, though they should be used as a supple- 
ment to, not a substitute for, some systematic work—say, 
Saunders’ Manual or Sharpe's Handbook. We are quite in 
sympathy with Mr. Kearton in his desire to save rare breeding 
species from extinction, but we have searched in vain in his 
book for fulfilment of the promise of the prospectus and pre- 
liminary notices :— 


“In the pages of this volume the author demonstrates the 
futility of the Wild Birds Protection Laws, and suggests a new 


and effective plan for the preservation of such species as are 
really in danger of extinction.” 


These Acts have not accomplished all that was hoped from 
them ; but that they are far from “futile” may be seen from 
Sir Herbert Maxwell's address to the Zoological Congress, 
held at Cambridge :— 

“A notable local increase has taken place in some species, 
especially, I think, in gulls and shore birds, while the breeding 
range of others, such as pochards, tufted ducks, turtle-doves 
and great crested grebes, seems to be steadily increasing.” 


This “new” plan is nothing more than the employment of 
paid watchers, which has long been in vogue. About ten years 
ago the Zoological Society passed a vote of thanks to some 
ornithologists in Wales, who had in this fashion protected the 
kite ; in 1891 their silver medals were awarded to two persons 
for the like protection of the great skua, and in 1893 to yet 
other two for the protection of the osprey. In the Field 
(January 7, 1899) Mr. Kearton himself suggested the formation 
of a society for the employment of paid watchers, who had 
already been appointed at Wells, Breydon and Aldeburgh. 
So that the only novelty is the invocation of State aid, which 
we believe would be less effectual than local efforts. But 
despite the want of correspondence between promise and 
performance in this instance, the book is one that every lover 
of birds should, and probably will, buy, for, taken as a whole, 
it is a worthy supplement to the author's larger book on 
British Birds’ Nests. 

Dr. Japp’s book on the Cuckoo should be exceedingly 
useful to the general reader and to those who have not access 
to original authorities. He has brought together a mass of 
information respecting the breeding of our common cuckoo 
and allied species, and has been careful to give exact refer- 
ences. It may be taken as the last word on the controversy 
as to whether the young cuckoo ejects eggs and nestlings 
from the nest of its foster-parents. The sturdiest doubter 
must be convinced by the series of pictures from photographs 
obtained by Mr. John Craig and Mr. J. Peat Millar, of Beith, 
which represent the young cuckoo in various stages of its 
work. As pictures they are not beautiful, but they are of con- 
siderable scientific value, as establishing, beyond the possibility 
of cavil, a statement concerning which some professed to 
entertain doubt. 

H. S. 





A SHORT LIFE OF BISMARCK. 


BISMARCK AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By 
James Wycliffe Headlam. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


It would be difficult to speak too highly either of the general 
design or of the execution of this book. The author grasps 
his subject with a firmness which enables him to allow to 
every aspect itsdue importance. Not only is the book itself a 
well-ordered whole, but the same praise may be given to every 
chapter of which it is made up. The result is a balanced 
completeness very satisfying to an intelligent reader who 
wishes to be put in possession of all that is most worth knowing 
of Bismarck’s career without wading through piles of undi- 
gested correspondence and other material presented mainly 
with a view to controversial or literary effect. To lucidity of 
narration Mr. Headlam addsa polished simplicity of expression 
which is often wanting in writers who have been obliged to 
give much time to German sources of information. He avoids 
rhetorical flights and the laboured word-painting to which 
every literary dauber now aspires. The story of Bismarck’'s 
life is of such absorbing interest that it needs almost nothing 
from the narrator but the Jucidus ordo, which is itself a suffi- 
cient interpretation. Mr. Headlam has a happy art of intro- 
ducing each principal episode by a few prefatory remarks, 
which, like the argument to a play, warn the reader of what 
is coming and awaken his attention. The outside professions 
and the inward aims of Bismarck’s policy, often so absolutely 
opposed to one another, are concisely indicated. Furnished 
in advance with the clue, the reader is guided through the 
mazes of duplicity and effrontery, cajolery and intimidation, 
unabashed palinode and dogged obstinacy of which the 
unscrupulous statesman availed himself in turn to gain his 
ends. 
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For every dozen Englishmen who had a fair general 
knowledge of the course of events in France since the fall 
of Louis Philippe, it perhaps would have been difficult till 
quite lately to find more than one or two equally well 
acquainted with German history during the same period. 
Since Bismarck’s death the reading public has tried to fill up 
this gap in its knowledge, chiefly by the help of Busch’s 
Memoirs and those of Bismarck himself. But the former are 
fragmentary and chaotic. The latter, besides being incom- 
plete, are an undisguised plaidayer ; and controversy is apt to 
be bewildering unless you have in advance some general 
knowledge of the facts in dispute. The short book by Horst 
Kohl (lately translated into English), which is intended to be a 
sort of explanatory key and supplement to Bismarck’s own 
Memoirs, will no doubt be very useful to students. But it 
supposes a familiarity with the subject which the general 
English reader does not possess. In Mr. Headlam’s book he 
will find all that he really needs to know, not only of 
Bismarck himself but of German history since 1848. And I 
venture to say that, when he has read it, his knowledge will 
be as far as it goes more distinct, compact and serviceable 
than if he had toiled through bulkier works filled with con- 
troversial matter and distracting details. This is the way 
history should be written for the general reader. The writer 
must himself be thoroughly well equipped. But he must 
know how to pick and choose. What is wanted is not com- 
pression but suppression; not pemmican but a few well- 
selected and well-cooked dishes. 

Mr. Headlam brings into strong light Bismarck’s capacity 
for devising far-sighted plans, and his patience, daring and 
astonishing dexterity in carrying them out. On the other 
hand, he does not fail to point out the occasions on which his 
calculations proved erroneous, and he found it expedient to 
reverse his policy and even to trample on principles which he 
had most strongly maintained. The most conspicuous 
instances of this were his attack on the Catholic Church, 
which led him—among other apostasies from his earlier 
“Christian State” doctrines—to make civil marriage com- 
pulsory, a measure which he had formerly denounced with 
such violence and, no doubt, sincerity; his vaunt that he 
would never “ go to Canossa” ; his subsequent modification or 
repeal of the May laws ; and his application to the Pope to 
induce the Centre to vote for an increase of the army. 

“ We are much beholden,” says Bacon, “to Machiavel and 
others that wrote what men do, and not what they ought to do.” 
This is an attitude which the historian is entitled to adopt, 
provided that he adheres to it rigidly. Is it possible for the 
biographer? We live in a time when there is a disposition 
among publicists, as well as statesmen, to treat politics as 
unrelated to ethics. It is a disposition which has undoubtedly 
been strengthened by the spectacle of Bismarck’s career. 
His present biographer, though not unfrequently condemning 
his action where he considers it unwise, is singularly reticent 
where a moral estimate might be looked for. Indeed I think 
there are no such judgments except where he blames 
Bismarck for his ungenerous prosecutions of his opponents, 
and for his attacks upon the Government after his dismissal 
from office. As to the latter, Mr. Headlam’s criticism is worth 
quoting at the present moment :— 

“ He was attempting to destroy the confidence of the people 
in the moral justice and necessity of the measures by which he 
had founded the Empire. They had always been taught that 
in 1870 their country had been the object of a treacherous and 
unprovoked attack. Bismarck, who was always living over 
again the great scenes in which he had been the leading actor, 
boasted that but for him there would never have been a war 
with France. He referred tc the alteration in the Ems 
telegram, which we have already narrated, and the Govern- 
ment was forced to publish the original documents. The 
conclusions drawn from these disclosures and others which 


followed were exaggerated, but the naive and simple belief of 
the people was irretrievably destroyed.” 


Even here Bismarck appears to be blamed not so much for 
his perfidy in 1870 as for divulging an arcanum imperii. I 
should be sorry to do any injustice to Mr. Headlam; but am I 
wrong in supposing that he regards unification and military 
preponderance as ends so desirable in themselves for Germany 
that a German statesman had a right to adopt any means 
which could conduce to them? Patriotism, in fact, is to take 
the place of religion. 


EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. 





FICTION. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre Cornish. Westminster : Constable. 

In ROYAL PurPLe. By W. Piggott. London: Cassell and Co. 

OUTSIDE THE Rapius. By W. Pett Ridge. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE Locusts. By H. Vernon. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


Sunningwell is situated in the northern midlands and has 
an abbey which escaped the violence of Henry VIII. to fall 
a victim to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 1841, who 
greatly reduced its establishment and its revenues. It had, at 
the period of which Mr. F. Warre Cornish writes—the days of 
the Essays and Reviews controversy—a Dean, a Sub-Dean and 
four Canons. The Dean was Edward More, of whom it was 
said at Oxford that he got his place by never writing a foolish 
letter. He was a modest, cautious and self-contained man 
and made the most of a Dean’s opportunities for inaction. 
Archdeacon Knox was a Low Churchman and was wont thus 
to explain his lack of learning: “I'm no reader; I am a 
thinker.” The two Minor Canons were Mr. Wren and Mr. 
Crucible, the former a busy, unassuming little man, “ in danger 
of becoming a prey to petty utilities,” the latter belonging “ to 
the active, not the ascetic, section of the High Church wing,” 
an athlete and reverer of the Fathers. Old Dr. Daly was a 
clergyman of the old school, dating back to the reign of 
George III. He “regarded rights more than duties” and 
demanded of his colleagues little more than that they should be 
gentlemen. Canon Vane, “the first who ever styled himself 
Canon,” was a High Churchman and believed the Reforma- 
tion to have been a mistake, if indeed it ever took place. 

There remains Dr. Philip More, the other senior Canon 
and the chief person of this delightful book. To describe 
him shortly is difficult, seeing that the whole of Sunningwell 
is devoted to building up his portrait and that there is not one 
touch too many. Heis Latitudinarian in his religious opinions, 
ready to reconcile ancient faith with modern scepticism, often 
in doubt, but of opinion that doubt is a discipline as well as 
faith. His views, unsuspected by the good people of Sunning- 
well, till the Essays and Reviews debate gives them definition 
(if it does not rather distort them), bring him into trouble with 
Archdeacon Knox and finally with the compromising Bishop 
of Northworthy and he goes to the fire, as he expresses it, 
with a bad conscience, “which is not a satisfactory ending.” 
But though religion is the chief part of Philip More's life, his 
character expresses itself through many channels that are not 
necessarily religious. Mr. Warre Cornish sums him up in the 
first chapter as a “humourist,” though he was no jester or 
professor of witty sayings. We may illustrate a few points of 
his character. He believed in breeding rather than manners 
and looked for breeding in poor as well as rich. He was a 
great reader, believed in always having a big book on hand, 
never giving up poetry (he himself was a Wordsworthian and 
would have admired Browning, whom he frequently quotes, if 
he had been of his day), reading what you like and reading 
fast. He loved young people and reverenced women :— 

“In the chapter, as elsewhere,” he says in one place, 
“woman furnishes the conditions in which man works—she is 
the mother of events as well as of children. There are many 
wonders, but there is nothing more wonderful than the fact 
that a woman has nothing to learn.” 

Above all, being a humourist he loved paradox, and did not 
believe that precision is the same thing as truth. If it be 
possible to describe his intellectual position in a phrase, one 
may say that he was a neologist whose motto was slare super 
antiquas vias. 

There are many other excellent characters in the book— 
the two organists; old Blow, whose heart was with Purcell, 
and Dr. Gould, who owned the sway of Mendelssohn ; the 
Stradhams, the rich family of Sunningwell, bankers, solicitors, 
brewers and maltsters, who never died without leaving more 
than they had from their fathers, and of whom Miss Crabb, 
the Chorus of Sunningwell, said, “ Don’t tell me about the 
Stradhams ; one never hears anything new about them. I 
would rather talk about the weather if you please, for that does 
change ;” Mrs. Knox, the archdeacon’s archidiaconal wife ; 
Robert Mountfuord, Mr. More’s curate at S. Benet’s ; Rosy 
Sandon, the cheerful and lovable niece of the Mores, and a 
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hast of others, who complete the picture, and express Philip 
More without losing their own identity. 

Sunningwell is in no sensea polemical novel. There is much 
interesting and some illuminating religious controversy in it ; but 
it is not the end of the book, only a means of describing a good 
man whose business is theology and who cannot therefore be 
described without. No more agreeable picture of a clergyman 
has been drawn since the Vicar of Wakefield. No more 
sympathetic or humorous treatment of a provincial society 
has been published since Cranford. It is only the form of 
these two books which suggests comparison, for Sunningwell 
stands by itself and owes nothing to any one model. It 
cannot be denied that the author shows a literary bias, that he 
sometimes sinks the individual in the type or sacrifices 
spontaneity to epigram. A slip occurs on p. 67 which rather 
exposes Mr. Warre Cornish’s manner of working, though it in 
no way nullifies the general effects he produces :—“ His civility 
was not without respect of persons. But he was honest and 
sober, stood upon his rights, and had no respect of persons.” 
But the wonder is that, in the form he has chosen for his study, 
this should not occur more often. For the most part it isa 
genuine human document, une tranche de la vie in no affected 
sense, yet breathing a spirit of culture and refinement, and 
never losing sight of the wider human interest. Mr. Warre 
Cornish has written a very remarkable book which gives 
much food for reflection, and better still provides a new friend 
whom we shall not soon forget. 

Mr. W. Piggott’s Jn Royal Purple is an amusing and 
readable story. It tells the adventures of two Oxford young 
men on an island off the west coast of Scotland to which they 
go to clear up a mystery and where they find a Jacobite noble- 
man who holds a Legitimist Court there with Jacobean clothes 
and trappings. One of the young men is made, for very good 
reasons, to assume the réle of the Pretender and is instru- 
mental in unmasking a dynamite conspiracy. He plays his 
part with right royal courage and is rewarded by the hand of 
the beautiful and vivacious Mrs. Crewe, who is described with 
a good deal of humour. The author has evidently studied the 
now familiar models of Stevenson with effect, and though he 
has little originality has sufficient high spirits and invention to 
write many more stories as attractive as Jn Royal Purple. 

Mr. W. Pitt Ridge attempts in his new novel, Outside the 
Radius, to paint suburban life and character. He has not the 
same power of realistic effect as Mr. Gissing, nor the power of 
making vulgarity entertaining which Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith displayed in The Diary of a Nobody, but he has much 
sympathy and some observation. He is the “Ian Maclaren” 
of the suburbs, with just the same amount of humour and 
the same amount of sentimentality. He knows all the tricks 
of the humorous-pathetic short story and uses them with 
effect in describing the loves, quarrels, deaths and births of 
the people of The Crescent. We see no reason why Outside 
the Radius should not be as popular as Three Men in a Boat or 
In His Steps. 

“The Over-Seas Library” embodies an idea of some 
interest :-— 

“It aims (says Mr. Garnett in a rather high- falutin’ preface) 
at getting the atmosphere and outlook of the new peoples 
recorded, if such is possible. It aims at being an interchange 
between all parts of the Empire without favour, an interchange 
of records of the life of the English-speaking people, and of 
the Englishmen beyond seas, however imperfect, fragmentary 
and modest such records or accounts may be.” 

The volume before us, The Capiain of the Locusts, is a timely 
collection of stories and sketches of life in Natal. Mr. Werner 
knows his subject well, and describes life on those boundaries 
between civilisation and savagery with humour and sympathy. 
It would be hard to say whether his stories of the natives, 
which are full of fancy and even poetry, or his interesting and 
vivid pictures of European settlers and administrators are best. 
All are written with an effective simplicity and a wealth of 
local colour that is never irritating. It is a book that admirably 
fulfils the aim of the series. 
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BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
The JANUARY (New Year’s) NUMBER of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 





The New Year’s Number of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE is full of interesting Articles and Stories. 
Among these are :— 

NOTABLE HOUSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Illustrated by Photographs of the Houses of Presi- 
dent Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, &c., &c. 

MILITARY HEROES AT WESTMINSTER. 
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whose Memorials are in Westminster Abbey. 

A TALE OF THE VELDS. 

A South African Tale of the Boer Treatment of 
Natives. 
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Publishing Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 
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Books we publish : 
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SEASON. 


Coloured Plates 


A. S. Deneel. 3/6 


Verses by 
Frank Green. 
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for Little 
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Jingles. 


By Ingle Rhodes. 
A Companion 


to “ The 3/ 6 
Pickletons.” 
Told and 
Drawn by 


The I = a 
Pickletons. cactied Fes 8/6 


Amusing 
Text. 


The A.B.C. By Mrs. 


Ernest Ames. 
ing 
for Baby at, 3/6 
. = 4 “¢ . 
Patriots. Sea 


SOLD BY ALL HIGH-CLASS BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 

It will help you in selecting your Christmas Presents. 
“DEAN’S” Toy Books are irresistible. 
You cannot do wrong by always buying 

“DEAN’S” Toy Books. 


London : DEAN AND SON, Ltd., 160, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 
ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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